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BOOKS AND IDEAS 


Educator surveys public school ‘wasteland,’ 


charges betrayal of basic ideals 


EDUCATIONAL WASTELANDS: The 
Retreat from Learning in Our Public 
Schools. By Arthur E. Bestor. Urbana: 
The University of Illinois Press. $3.50. 


A leaf, you remember, fell upon the head 
of Henny-Penny; and with wild alarm she 
turned Paul Revere, proclaiming the hys- 
terical misinformation that the sky was fall- 
ing. Many citizens believed her, and there 
was a good deal of fear-chilled confusion. 
But the sky did not fall, and eventually the 
citizens regained their senses. 

Professor Bestor appears to believe that 
the sky is falling—or has fallen. The crime 
of high treason—the betrayal of the basic 
ideals of education—“has been committed, 
mainly by university and college adminis- 
trators.” Life-adjustment programs have 
taken the place of intellectual disciplines. 
This has been the work of “professional edu- 
cationists” who want to keep education on an 
“infantile level”—such “experts” as “the 
curriculum doctors, the integrators, the life- 
adjusters.” And Professor Bestor says, “I for 
one do not believe that the American people 
have lost all common sense and native wit 
so that now they have to be taught in school 
to blow their noses and button their pants.” 
(If the language sounds rather extreme, 
remember that it is Professor Bestor’s lan- 
guage.) True education has been replaced, 
the author says, with “decorous amusements 
to while away the time.” This crime has been 
committed by an educational bureaucracy 
which controls the public schools, since “the 
school superintendent can see to it that no 
professional advice save that of the educa- 
tionists is brought to the attention of the 
board.” 


Justifiable skepticism? 


As a result of what has been happening, 
the American public “have developed a justi- 
fiable skepticism toward education itself. 
They are willing to keep on playing the game, 
but they refuse to think of it as more than 
a game. . . . Discontent with the training 
which the public schools provide is all but 
unanimous, I discover, among members of 
the liberal arts and professional faculties of 
our universities and colleges. It is almost 
equally widespread among doctors, engineers, 
clergymen, lawyers . . . business men... 
parents. i...” 

I am afraid that Professor Bestor has not 
lived up to his own ideal. He says the biggest 
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thing a true education can do is to teach 
us to think independently and painstakingly, 
but he offers no documentation for the state- 
ment about the alleged public skepticism. 
I wonder where he got his facts, and who 
conducted the public-opinion poll. Pains- 
taking thinking calls for facts before inter- 
pretation. It is not enough to find a few 
crackpots in education. There are crackpots 
in every field, and the competent people in 
graduate schools of education know who 
they are. : - 

In fact, I would like to compare Profes- 
sor Bestor’s largely undocumented charges 
with the kind of thinking being done today 
by a group of “educationists” I happen to be 


‘familiar with. This may help to point out the 


difference between opinion and fact: 

A report entitled Leok to the Schoolhouses 
was submitted to the Boston School Com- 
mittee recently by the Genter for Field 
Studies of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. Here are two paragraphs: 

“Facts sometimes appear to different 
people differently. For example, one per- 
son standing in a classroom may say, 
‘There is not enough light in here for 
the children.’ Another may say, “Why, 
there’s plenty of light.’ Of course, the 
amount of light is a fact quite inde- 
pendent of either person’s perception of 


it, or judgment about it. 

“The fact—the amount of light—can 
be determined by the use of an imper- 
sonal instrument—a light meter—which 
will measure the amount of light, quite 
independently of either the eyesight or 
the opinion of either person.” 

Then the report shows that even after you’ve 
measured the amount of light and established 
the fact, it is necessary to apply certain stand- 
ards before you can decide whether this is 
a good classroom for children: for instance, 
the behavior of children under differing con- 
ditions of lighting; the color of the light; the 
direction from which it comes, and at what 
angles; the physiology and behavior of the 
human eye under various conditions; the 
science of optics and vision; light engineer- 
ing; and so on. 


The scantiest evidence 


All these considerations, just to settle the 
question of the best lighting for one class- 
room! Obviously no simple generalization 
will handle it. Yet Professor Bestor makes 
generalized condemnations of the whole field 
of public education in a great nation, on the 
basis of the scantiest sort of evidence: his 
own interpretation of a pamphlet of the 
Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association; or his own 
interpretation of a Bulletin of the Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program. 

Lack of documentation and intemperate 
language seem to me the greatest weaknesses 
of this book. There are many places where 
we can agree with Professor Bestor. Obvi- 
ously we do not want anti-intellectual public 
schools. Obviously a republic needs literate 
citizens, “accurately informed.” Clearly we 
need trained scientists, “physicians, scholars, 
engineers” of high competence. Bestor’s ideals 
are good ideals. But he says they’ve been 
betrayed on a national scale; and I don’t 
think he has proved his charge. “ ‘Let the jury 
consider their verdict,’ the King said... . 
‘No, no!’ said: the Queen. ‘Sentence first— 
verdict apfterwards!: . 

3 EDWARD DARLING 


EVEN WHEN YOU DISAGREE 


The fundamental basis of Unitarianism 
must be something like faith in the spirit of 
your fellow man, even when you disagree 
sharply with him. He may be terribly in 
error, and yet his motivation sound. He may 
have more or less knowledge of a disputed 
matter than you; he may have different and 
conflicting information from that you hold; 
it may be nearer or farther from the truth. 
He may have emotional attachments, or you 
may, which tend to warp judgment and dis- 
tort facts into improper interpretations, and 
yet both you and he be men of integrity, of 
fidelity to truth and to God. Other religions 
insist in any such conflict that they are right; 
Unitarianism must be broad enough to take 
the larger, non-condemning view. 

ROBERT T. WESTON 
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Stockholders’ report= 
on destruction 


REPORT ON THE ATOM. By Gordon 
Dean. New York: Knopf. $5. 


Most stockholders’ reports lack excite- 
ment, dealing as they do with the many 
cumbersome details of corporate operation. 
But when the main product of the corpora- 
tion is destruction, its “Board of Directors” 
is the Congress of the United States, its 
capital investment is nine billion dollars, 
and its “stockholders” are the people of the 
United States, the report takes on unusual 
interest. The “corporation” is, of course the 
Atomic Energy Commission. And Gordon 
Dean, Chariman of the Commission from 
1950 until June, 1953, is presenting his 
Report on the Atom. ; 


This report tries to tell all that anyone 
needs to know about the enormously varied 
work of the AEC, and to tell it directly and 
soberly. Only a small part of the book is 
spent on necessary technical discussions, 
and these are simplified as much as possible. 


The first third of the book is factual back- 
ground. It gives the history of the atomic 
program and describes the search for raw 
materials, the method of manufacture, and 
the headaches involved in dealing with Con- 
gress. Mr. Dean goes on to discuss the rela- 
tionship (which he feels can be improved) 
between a civilian Commission and the 
Military, its chief “customer.” He makes a 
case for the use of tactical atomic weapons, 
that is, those that can be used against troops 
in the field, as being more moral than the 
bombing of cities. If this thinking prevails, 
then it seems fairly obvious that the United 
States will not enter into an international 
agreement which outlaws the use of all 
atomic weapons, although we may be willing 
to outlaw the use of atomic bombs against 
cities. 

Mr. Dean does a very useful job ‘jn dis- 
cussing the side issues that have come up 
in*the Atomic Energy program. He gives 
an excellent description of the need for 
atomic power, as well as its limitations. He 
describes the enormous utility of radioactive 
byproducts and shows how important it is 
that the search for knowledge of nature 
should continue. 


The losses and delays due to necessary 
secrecy are suggested, and Mr. Dean de- 
votes a good deal of space to describing the 
international character of both the research 
that led to the bomb and the work now be- 
ing done all over the world. He details the 
Russian capabilities, of which we may need 
no reminder. 

Report on the Atom is useful not only 
as a complete survey of what the AEC does 
today, but as an indication of what our pro- 


gram should be in the next few years. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Dean does not say what he 
thinks should be done when the world 
reaches the point of self-destruction. He 
feels perhaps that this problem should be 
turned over to the “Board of Directors” and 
the “stockholders.” Unfortunately, these 
people who should be involved do not seem 
to want to shoulder their responsibility. The 
time is fast approaching when diplomatic 
decisions must be made, and Mr. Dean offers 
most of the facts on which we must base 
our decisions. 

DAVID Z. ROBINSON 


An interfaith anthology—best 


expression of devoutness’ 


THE UNIVERSAL GOD—an inter- 
faith anthology. Edited by Carl Her- 
mann Voss. N.Y.; World Publishing Co. 
$5. 


Carl Hermann Voss, minister of the Flat- 
bush Unitarian Church, has in this work 
created a book which will serve a two-fold 
function: first, to enrich the thinking of 
those laymen who pick it up and browse 
through it, and second, to enrich the preach- 
ing of those ministers who lean upon the 
authority of the great minds of the world, 
past and present. 

The Universal God is a collection of 
prose and poetry which reveals a_prodi- 
gious quantity of research, a catholicity of 
taste, and a sensitivity of spirit. It is a book 
for Theists, but it is by no means a tract 
for Christian Theists. Dr. Voss ranges over 
the whole of the world’s literature and 
thinking about God, drawing his selections 
from Christian, Jewish, Moslem, Indian 
and Oriental sources. The editor says in his 
preface: “Here is no special pleading for a 
single school of thought or sounding board 
for one particular ideology, no defense of 
one designated idea of God or devotion to a 
particular theological or philosophical point 
of view.” The book is, however, a theologi- 
cal work and no “raw humanist” need ap- 
ply, save perhaps to wonder at how many 
great minds and greater spirits could be so 
“deluded” and achieve such rich expression 
of man’s universal hunger not to be alone 
in the universe. He will wonder, too, at how 
the thought of God has satisfied and sensi- 
tized so many generations of men and 
women. Each chapter in the book covers 


“some aspect of man’s search for God. The 


book is not a ready reference work (e.g., 
the index is concerned exclusively with 
authors), but it was never intended so to 
be. 

All those who wish to find within the 
covers of a book the best expression of de- 
voutness will be grateful to Carl Hermann 
Voss for making it possible. 

RICHARD M. STEINER 
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THE BOOKSHELF: 


From Ireland to Palestine to Greece 


Sometimes, in expressing appreciation of 
the books I read and write about here, it 
may seem to you that I indulge in cumula- 
tive superlatives. In December Leo Pfeffer’s 
“magnificent production,’ Church, State, 
and Freedom (Beacon Press, $10) was de- 
clared to be a “must” for informed readers. 
Now I'll have to add Paul Blanshard’s new 
book, The Irish and Catholic Power (B.P., 
$3.50), suggesting this, even more urgently, 
as important reading for everyone. (See 
Register review, November, 1953, page 3.) 
The theme, separation of State and Church, 
obviously dominant in both of these books, 
is all-important to us. 

While reading Mr. Blanshard’s chapter 
on “The Irish Catholic Empire in the 
United States,” in which the problem of 
segregated education in the United States is 
carefully examined, I wondered why we get 
so excited over steadily decreasing racially- 
segregated education, confined to a few 
states, while permiting the rapid growth of 
religious segregation, which, in contrast, is 
related neither to our tradition nor to our 
prejudices; indeed, it is a type of segregation 
which might logically be considered far 
more “un-American” because it is imposed 
upon American citizens from without. Put 
it this way: children, because of their reli- 
gion, are not permitted by their church 
authorities, under dictation from the Vati- 
can in Rome, to enjoy the benefits of at- 
tendance at our public schools, and the con- 
sequent valuable association with children 
of other religious traditions in the good 
American way. Thus these later generations 
sacrifice an advantage for which many of 
their ancestors migrated to this country— 
Oscar Handlin, in his book The Uprooted 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Says Mr. 
Blanshard: The right of a great foreign ec- 
clesiastical dictatorship to promote separa- 
tist ways and to challenge the American 
policy of church-state separation does not 
imply the correctness of the policies so pro- 
moted or the wisdom of the liberals’ silence 
on such matters. 

Public discussion on a vital problem of 
this kind is denied because “Catholic power 
is sufficient to brand any such discussion a 
‘bigotry.’ ” 

Next, I tackled The Palestine Problem 
Today, a closely-packed book of 64 large 
pages, with maps and illustrations, by Carl 
Herman Voss; individuals and/or study 
groups will want this book (Beacon Press, 
$1.50; paper cover, 75¢). The author, now 
chairman of the Executive Council of the 
American Christian Palestine Commitee 
for International Friendship Through Reli- 
gion, has spent considerable time both in 
Israel and the Arab countries. He answers 
here the fifty-one questions (I counted 
them!) encountered most frequently when 
lecturing. The first'is “Why is the problem 


of Palestine so important?” A glance at the- 


map of the Near East and Mediterranean 
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shows that Palestine is at the cross-roads 
between East and West, important to us 
(and to the U.S.S.R.) politically and com- 
mercially, not to mention the magic word 
oil in Near East lands. The Palestine prob- 
lem is of importance, too, because it sym- 
bolizes human despair and human achieve- 
ment. 


Dr. Voss further emphasizes the fact that 
at the same time some 750,000 Jewish refu- 
gees, almost half from Arabic-speaking 
countries, poured into Israel, nearly all 
stripped of their possessions. Some appeals 
for aid have implied that there is only an 
Arab refugee problem, enabling propagand- 
ists to blame the Arab refugee plight on 
Israel. If proper attention is called to both 
Jewish and Arab refugee problems, much 
ill-will may be avoided and genuine human 
need, regardless of race or creed, will be 
served. ... : 


Peace in the Middle East, a prerequisite 
for peace in the world, is the key to the 
future of the Arab states and of Israel. 
Only then can Israelis and Arabs, with the 
aid of the United Nations, effectively wage 
a common battle against the ills of that 
wide region: poverty, disease, illiteracy, re- 
ligious conflicts, primitive theocracies, the 
exploitation of man by man... . Israel 
.. . has already shown . . . how life can 
become richer and fuller for the tens of 
millions who now live miserably in a vast 
feudal area and are desperately in need of 
man’s ingenuity, man’s devotion, and man’s 
goodwill to make that part of the world 
truly blessed as in long times past. 


Appropriately I finished my month’s arm- 
chair travels in Greece—ancient Greece. 
Cora Mason’s Socrates—the Man Who 
Dared to Ask (B.P. $2.75) was written for 
high school young people. Dr. Mason re- 
creates Greece in the time of Socrates, of 
Pericles and the building of the Temple to 
Athena on the Acropolis, and later of the 
long war with Sparta and consequent dis- 
integration of the earlier high civilization. 
Hysteria—the trial of Socrates, accused of 
influencing the minds of youth by his teach- 
ing—the eternal questioning in search of 
the Good—and his death. 


The book is of course based on the only 
material available relative to the life of 
Socrates: Xenophon and Plato, plus the 
the broad knowledge of a classical scholar 
of the period of which she writes. Crito, 
who knew Socrates longest, tells of his life- 
long memories in the first chapter: 


Socrates listened to a great deal of talk, 
listened and thought of what was said, and 
added things up in his own mind. Much of 
the talk, he discovered, was about things 
which the talkers really knew very little 
about. That was clear from the way they 
contradicted themselves without realizing it. 
They had never thought things through, 
which was a pity. 


As he grew older, Socrates developed his 
own peculiar way, that of asking questions, 
leading from one to another, until the con- 
fusion in a man’s mind came out into the 
open. 

I was glad to have at hand the source 
materials for this book which are contained 
in the volume Greek Ethical Thought, one 
of the five volumes in The Library of Greek 


- Thought published in the U.S.A. by Beacon 


Press in 1950. Imagine finding a man 
dangerous who had this as. his prayer: 

O beloved Pan and the other Gods who 
dwell here, grant to me that I be beautiful 
within, and that all I have of external 
things be in harmony with that which is 
inward. May I deem only the wise to be 
rich, and may my possessions be such as 
no other than the right-minded would bear 
or hold. 

As the reader of Socrates—ithe Man Who 
Dared to Ask clearly sees, thought-control 
and suppression obviously are recurring 
phenomena, related to the sense of inse- 
curity people have following periods of war 
and other catastrophies. 

Somehow I always like these books we 
publish especially for our teen-age groups. 
E.g., The Drama of Ancient Israel (John 
W. Flight) Men of Prophetic Fire (Rolane 
Emerson Wolfe) and Footsteps in Civiliza- 
tion (F. Kingdon-Ward) to name three fa- 
vorites—the last not published in that 
category, but nevertheless, I insist, a won- 
derful book for youth. 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


Wide-angle lens 
scans the cosmos 


FROM FISH TO PHILOSOPHER. By 
Homer W. Smith. Boston: Little, 
Brown. $4. 


You don’t have to be immersed in sea- 
water while you read this review. 

The reason is that you carry the sea with- 
in you. (The mineral content of your blood 
is the same as it was in seawater at the time 
our ancestors crawled out of the ocean.) 

The mechanism that keeps the mineral con- 
tent of the blood at the precise level of the 
ancient sea is the kidney. The kidney’s two 
million tubules, totaling fifty miles in length, 
filter out, measure, keep or discard the right 
amount of sodium, potassium, calcium, 
chloride, bicarbonate, phosphate, sulfate and 
many another element. 

This book is the saga of the kidney—and 
of its critical role in the first of evolving life’s 
two “battles of medium”: the move from the 
medium of saltwater to the medium of fresh. 
(The second and later battle was, of course, 
the move from water to land.) 

The book supplies a wide-angle lens for 
the mind’s eye—a lens that spans the life- 
drama of a half-billion years and more. 
Religious liberals, with their lively curiosity 
about man’s place in the cosmos, can expect 
to be entranced by the H. G. Wellsian per- 
spectives of Physiologist Smith. 


M. A. 


Ex-Soviet officer regards life in 


East Germany—‘significant, revealing’ 


o 


THE TERROR MACHINE: The Inside 
Story of Soviet Rule in Germany. By 
Gregory Klimov. N. Y.: Frederick Prae- 
ger. $4. 


Don’t be put off by the ill-chosen title and 
subtitle of this book. The Terror Machine 
is not a horror story of police brutality. The 
“inside story” is neither a sensational expose 
by an ex-Communist nor a technical account 
of interest only to professionals. There are 
some technicalities in the book, and there 
are elements of horror and of brutality. But 
Klimov’s purpose is not to make the flesh 
creep nor to trade upon sensationalism. 
Rather, he has set out to tell the story of his 
life and actions from 1944 through 1947. 

In the summer of 1944, Captain (as he 
then was) Gregory Klimov was sent to the 
Soviet General Staff’s ‘“Military-Diplomatic 
College” for intensive special training on 
Germany. A year later, having graduated 
with honors and a promotion, Major Klimov 
was assigned to the Soviet Military Adminis- 
tration in Berlin. He served at this post for 
two years before being ordered back to 
Moscow. He disobeyed these orders and 
deserted to the West, finding asylum in West 
Germany. That is the fleshless, chronological 
skeleton of this partial autobiography. 

Klimov was not an ordinary Soviet citizen 
even before the experiences which he re- 
counts in this book lifted him above the 
rank and file. Apparently from his youth 
he belonged to the privileged minority, the 
managerial aristocracy as they are often 
called. A graduate of both a Technical In- 
stitute and an Institute for Foreign Lan- 
guages, Klimov was exempted from military 
service at the outbreak of the war. Later, 
despite his job as a “scientific worker,” he 
was drafted and sent off to combat. When 
assigned to the General Staff College, 
Klimov was in the midst of special advanced 
training for officers. When he speaks of 
himself as being “quite an ordinary Russian, 
soldier, and citizen,” Klimov is overly mod- 
est. His abilities and his opportunities were 
far above the average. 

This is a point of some importance in 
evaluating his book. On the one hand it is 


' significant that the Communist regime could 


not hold the loyalty of this man whom it 
had favored. On the other hand, that favorit- 
ism—as well as his own actions in turning 
his back upon it—set Klimov apart and sug- 
gest that it would be unsound to generalize 
too sweepingly upon the basis of this one 
case. Obviously, Klimov is not typical. But 
his account is nonetheless significant and 
revealing, sometimes perhaps unintentionally 
so. A man cannot break so cleanly with his 
past that he casts away wholly the judg- 
ments, habits of thought, and value pat- 
terns by which he lived. Klimov, the ex- 


- Soviet citizen, bears traces of Klimov, Soviet 


citizen and officer. This, of course, is what 


_ makes his story interesting and valuable. 


But should one take all his words at face 
value? No, particularly since he makes ex- 
tensive use of dialogue. Perhaps the dialogues 
capture the essence of what was said or done, 
but it strains credulity to suppose that they 
are really the direct quotations they appear 
to be. Nor can anyone who has not been 
in a position like that of Klimov testify to 
the accuracy or inaccuracy of some of 
the details which he reports. On the other 
hand, Klimov has, since his break with the 
Soviets, established a reputation for probity 
and reliability. Moreover, there is corrobora- 
tion for much of what he tells. 

The most striking confirmation of 
Klimoy’s comments on the anxieties which 
pervade all levels of Soviet society and on 
the dissatisfactions to which the managerial 
aristocracy are prey comes from the current 
actions of the Malenkov regime. The limited, 
calculated relaxation of tensions and the 
new emphasis on more consumer goods for 
the new aristocracy bear out Klimov’s ac- 
count of these and related points. 

WARREN B. WALSH 


The Friends=“subversive™ 
to the gods of hate, hunger 


FOR MORE THAN BREAD. By Clar- 
ence Pickett. Boston: Little, Brown. $5 


Here is an informal history of the last 
quarter century’s work of the American 
Friends Service Committee through the au- 
tobiography of its long-time executive, Clar- 
ence Pickett. 

‘There is much that is parallel between 
the work of the American Friends Service 
Committee and the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. Indeed, the Unitarians must have got- 
ten the idea, as well as the name, from the 
Quakers. Yet as one reads this book, one 
feels a firmer grounding of principle in the 
AFSC than one at least sees in the USC. 
This leads to a greater imaginative sense in 
the AFSC and a greater desire to pioneer in 
more prophetic and less strictly “service” 
fields. And a good share of the credit for 
the new approach—‘“for more than bread”— 
goes to Clarence Pickett, the erstwhile Bible 
teacher at Earlham College, who eventually 
associated with presidents and tycoons in an 
effort to serve the little people of the world. 

To me the most thrilling work undertaken 
by Pickett and the AFSC has been its “wit- 
ness in high places’—the Friends Mission 
to the United Nations. As Pickett simply 
says, “it seemed appropriate that there 
should be an increasing effort to use what- 
ever influence we might have at this impor- 
tant and tense moment in history to encour- 
age those who are in policy-making positions 


to seek not so much national advantage as 
broad world understanding.” The Quaker 
“team” at the U.N. dared talk to the Com- 
munist China delegation and a Quaker 
“working party” dared suggest some “pro- 
posals for peace.” The Quakers also helped 
adapt some insights gained in labor arbitra- 
tion to negotiations in the international 
sphere. In many of their deals, the Friends 
have acted on the wise principle that “the 
most likely way to reach a goal is to aim 
not at the goal itself but at some more am- 
bitious goal beyond it.” Above all, they do 
not bend the knee to government, as other 
service committees so frequently feel com- 
pelled to do. AFSC feels that it must act 
and “live in that state of tension which en- 
ables us to be at the same time critic and 
friend of government.” 

This book is a thrilling account of one of 
the most inspiring movements of our times 
written by one of the most dedicated men 
of our times. It is also a very readable 
story and becomes a kaleidoscope of the na- 
tional and international crises of our genera- 
tion. Running through every chapter is in- 
deed “a golden thread of common impulse 
toward the good of humanity.” This book 
deserves the widest circulation among all 
those laymen of whatever creed or vocation 
who believe that organized religion must be 
subversive to the gods of war, hate, and 
hunger of our-time. 

HOMER A. JACK 


Is the family ‘withering’? 


THE RECOVERY OF FAMILY LIFE. 
By Elton Trueblood and Paulene True- 
blood. New York: Harper and Bros. 
$1.50 


In The Recovery of Family Life the fam- 
ily is judged to be in a state of decay. Sev- 
eral factors caused this “withering away of 
the family”: uprooting family ties for eco- 
nomic advantage, ease of obtaining divorces, 
devalued sexual morality, postwar disloca- 
tions, and ignorance of the sacred nature of 
the family institution. Family life and mar- 
riage involve immeasurable mutual devotion, 
and are not contracts, revokable at will. 

The Truebloods belong to the “return- 
mother-to-the-kitchen” school of thought. 
Women should not have professional train- 
ing. Household management is sufficient 
profession for all women. 

Present marriage and ideal marriage are 
well described. The authors neglect specific 
techniques of attaining the goal. Many liber- 
al women will feel that this book offers re- 
actionary solutions to the real problems 
of family life. The world today desperately 
needs the specialized skills trained women 
can offer to lift mankind from poverty, poor 
health, and ignorance. Modern women also 
need the personal security of having profes- 
sional talents that may be used before baby 
comes, and in the often-lonely years after 
child-raising is over. 

ARTHUR W. RUDOLPH 
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Patton argument unconvincing,” confuses 


prophetic preaching’ with absolutism 


To Register readers: 


Somehow it seemed to me that Kenneth 
Patton did not do himself justice or even 
make his position clear in his article “The 
Totalitarianism of the Middle.” At times he 
seemed on the verge of insights and of am- 
plifications which might have helped in 
thinking through some of the problems of 
our current situation. But he has not suc- 
ceeded in making into reality the rather 
startling phrase he has used. It is uncon- 
vincing to speak of a totalitarianism of a 
list of institutions of democracy. It is un- 
convincing to say that the constraint of 
thought brought about by Communists and 
reactionary efforts to destroy democracy is 
a constraint imposed by believers in 
democracy. 

There is reflected in Mr. Patton’s views 
a restlessness to be at the criticism of our 
“faulty democracy,” a restlessness in which 
he is not alone. But should the exercise of 
this criticism—by no means abandoned in 
this land—be used as a diversion from the 
inescapable crisis in which it is set? 

The logic of what Mr. Patton has started 
to work out must be fully faced. It is that 
there is no totalitarianism of the right nor 
of the left—nor yet of the middle. There is 
simply totalitarianism. And there is democ- 
racy. The “right,” “left,” “middle” business 
is a qualification about the setting in which 
both are to be found. The measure of total- 
itarianism that creeps upon us should be 
opposed wherever found and the measure of 
democracy we have should be defended and 
expanded. 

The thing that makes Mr. Patton’s article 
seem strange is that what he has said is just 
about what Mr. Davies said—that you must 
fight totalitarianism and preserve and in- 
crease democracy. If he finds what seems to 
him to be totalitarian subtleties in Mr. Da- 
vies’ manner of saying this, I think he 
would do well to re-assess the quality and 
Significance of prophetic preaching. Its 
function is to sharpen outlines and issues. 
To confuse this sharpening with absolutism 
is an unworthy device. Mr. Patton of all 
people should see this distinction. Let him 
go again and consult Theodore Parker.— 
REV. DALE DEWITT, New York City. 


Patton traps new ‘plague’ 
in his philosopher’s sack 
To Register readers: 
Kenneth L. Patton’s article in the De- 


cember Register reminded me of an old 
Scottish folktale. The plague, as the story 
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goes, was brought to the port of Cromarty 
by one of the vessels of the quarantine 
fleet, and was slowly wafting over the 
countryside in the shape of a little yellow 
cloud. The villagers were alarmed, and 
groups of people were to be seen on every 
eminence, watching with anxious fear the 
progress of the little cloud. They were re- 
lieved, however, from their fears and the 
plague by an ingenious man of Nigg, who, 
having obtained an immense sack of linen 
made somewhat in the fashion of a fowl- 
er’s net, cautiously approached the yellow 
cloud, and with a skill which could have 
owed nothing to previous practice, suc- 
ceeded in trapping the whole of it in the 
bag. He then secured it by wrapping it care- 
fully, fold after fold, and fastening it down 
with pin after pin. As the linen was gradu- 
ally changing from white to yellow, as if 
under the hands of a dyer, he consigned it 
to the churchyard, where it has slept ever 
since. 


Mr. Patton professes to see a plague in 
our midst, which he calls “the totalitarian- 
ism of the middle.” And with all the skill 
of the ingenious man of Nigg he sets out to 
entrap it in the folds of his philosopher’s 
sack. 


First he tells us that whether we can see 
it or not “the yellow cloud” is there because 
some woman said so at some recent church 
conference. Then he further terrifies us sim- 
ple villagers by lifting out one of Joseph C. 
Harsch’s phrases and waving it around as 
proper warning of his (Mr. Patton’s) par- 
ticular plague. Finally he sternly advises us 
that there are false fowlers in our midst, 
demagogues in- liberal clothing, who by 
their seductive attachments to the institutions 
of freedom, would cause us to lose interest 
in Mr. Patton’s real plague, “the totalitarian- 
ism of the middle.” And how are we to 
identify these false fowlers? They are for 
free speech and thought; they are for sepa- 
ration of church and state; they are for the 
spread and growth of reason and brother- 
hood in religion, in political and economic 
life, in world affairs. BUT their faces are as 
set against the conspiracy of Communism 
as against the thuggery of McCarthyism. 
And that’s how we shall know them!—by 
their sin of trying to distinguish between 
the real and the bogus threat of Commu- 
nism. Having once disposed of these fake 
fowlers, the rest of the task is relatively 
simple: a few deft twists of the philoso- 
pher’s bag; here a syllogism, there a syllo- 
gism; pin after pin; and before our very 
eyes we have the yellow plague of “middle 


totalitarianism” trapped and consigned to 
the churchyard. 
Blessings on you, Mr. Patton. It’s com- 
forting to know that our free association of 
Unitarian churches is so far gone in its 
“totalitarianism of the middle” that the 
pages of its official publication will carry 


-your charges of “demagoguery” against hon- 


ored colleagues. Oh yes, and that your ar- 
ticle should be followed in the same issue 
by the familiar line of another of our col- 
leagues about the “dictatorship of monopoly 
capitalism” and its nasty old “economy of 
scarcity,” and the 14th St. Communists 
who, after all, (according to this particular 
colleague) are just at one end of our normal 
“political spectrum.” 

Is:this what you mean about “pulling the 
draw string in on us’”?—REV, JACK MENDEL- 
SOHN, JR., Rockford, Illinois. 


Roy book ‘‘adds to the moral 
confusion of our times 


To Register readers: 

In the December issue of the Register, 
Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs has most ably ex- 
pressed my own reaction to The Apostles 
of Discord by Ralph Lord Roy. 

When I noted how this book cast asper- 
sions on the ministry of such liberals as Dr. 
Guy Emery Shipler, Dr. Jerome Davis and 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, whom I have 
personally known, and on the ministry of 
the other liberals mentioned, whom I have 
known by reputation, but all of whom I 
have long held to be in the great prophetic 
tradition of Walter Rauschenbusch and Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, it was difficult for 
me to realize that I was reading a publi- 
cation sponsored by our own Beacon Press. 
I was wholly unable to recognize the rele- 
vancy of the book’s title, The Apostles of 
Discord, or the section title, “Ministry of 
Disruption,” to any of these courageous 
champions of social righteousness, inter- 
racial good-will, and international under- 
standing. 

The warning of Isaiah 5:20, 23 comes to 
mind: 

“Woe unto them that call evil good and 
good evil; 

That put darkness for light and light for 
darkness; 

That put bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter! 
. and take away the righteousness of the 
righteous from him.” 

It is not that this book calls evil good but 
rather that it calls good evil and attempts 
to “take away the righteousness of the 
righteous from him.” Thus, in my judgment, 
it adds to the moral confusion of our times 
and contributes to its hysteria. I could be 
greatly mistaken, but so it seems to me. 

It is precisely because the Beacon Press 
has on the whole a publishing record of 
which we all may be justly proud, that I am 
impelled to recommend that its sponsorship 
of this volume should be seriously re- 
examined, especially its illiberal section — 
REV. DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS, Rochester, N.Y. 


« 


‘Shock treatment’ necessary to resist 


subversion; fine reasoning insufficient 


To Register readers: 

This has been said before, but perhaps it 
needs to be said again of Mr. Kenneth L. 
Patton’s article “The Totalitarianism of the 
Middle” (December issue) written in reply 
to Dr. Davies. 

Mr. Patton’s wish, his innate need, for 
freedom to look objectively, critically, tenta- 
tively, at both Communism and “our own 
faulty democracy” is shared by all of us. 

What he omits is recognition that the 
methods of Communism are directly and 
overtly destructive of all freedom and bal- 
ance of thought, of all intellectual honesty, 
and all spiritual faith except the blind faith 
in their own totalitarian creed. 

The whole Communist conspiracy is at 
work to distort, to unbalance, to load the 
scales against objectivity. The weapons it 
uses are those of subversion of mind as 
well as motive. 

You can’t fight subversion with a nicely 
balanced critical comparison. That is too 
bad, it is distasteful to all of us who prefer 
objectivity and reason. But it is true, none- 
theless, that to resist subversion successfully 
a shock treatment must be used. When whole 
systems of values are at issue, there is no 
meeting ground for fine reasoning; your 
premises themselves are attacked, your argu- 
ments are vain except as they express your 
own wish one way or the other, and you are 
reduced by the weapons of your enemy ei- 
ther to a silence that tolerates the progressive 
destruction of your freedom or to a protest 
in “unbalanced” or emphatic or absolute 
terms against that destruction. 

In that sense Senator McCarthy has (per- 
haps unintentionally) performed a useful 
service to liberalism. He has met Com- 
munism on its own ground of absolute de- 
struction of values by making association 
with overt Communism a bad-sounding and 
bad-smelling name symbolic of crime, trea- 
son and irreligion. 

We can keep our balance. We can try our 
best to save as much individual character 
and integrity of mind out of the wreckage of 
this battlefield as circumstances permit. 

But in doing that, let us not fail to see 
clearly what the fight is about. If we accept 
any part of the right of Communists to use 
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the degradation of the minds of its victims 
as a legitimate method of persuasion we be- 
tray our fellow-men who may become its 
victims. 

If we do not accept that method, we have 
no choice but to attack it with whatever em- 
phasis our words can carry.—RAYMOND Ss. 
FANNING, N.Y.C. 


Fritchman Confuses 
‘Dissenter’ and ‘Conspirator’ 


To Register readers: 

Stephen Fritchman’s impassioned plea 
[December issue] for radical tolerance today, 
strikes an odd contrast to some things he 
used to say as Editor of the Christian Regis- 
ter way back when. In those days he took a 
dim view of the position of the American 
Civil Liberties Union and others who de- 
fended the right of fascists to speak freely. 

If this represents a newer level of Fritch- 
man’s thought, or if his earlier writings are 
misunderstood, let us all rejoice. 


But in either case, he does not seem to 
see any distinction between, on the one hand, 
the splendid dissenter, radical or otherwise, 
who by his individual convictions (which 
may later be regarded either as prophetic or 
eccentric) puts life into the whole thought- 
world of his time—and, on the other hand, 
the peculiarly un-individual disciplined mem- 
ber of a dogmatic conspiracy. 


I would not for a moment wish to curtail 
the right of either the individual dissenter 
or the disciplined conspirator to speak freely 
in the open market of ideas. But I do be- 
lieve it behooves the advocate of freedom 
to inquire into the actual freedom of the 
speaker. And I feel that a disciplined mem- 
ber of the Communist Party has no more 
claim to represent bona-fide Unitarianism 
than a Jesuit would have, if he felt it were 
tactically expedient so to pose, for the even- 
tual triumph of the “One True Church.” 


Freedom to speak is not the only issue for 
most of us; we are equally concerned with 
the authenticity of representation. And that 
is where Dr. Eliot’s remarks on “Scylla and 
Charybdis” are so much to the point. We 
must establish the integrity of our movement 
without falling into a totalitarianism of the 
left or right—or even of the “middle,” if 
you please.—REV. WALTER ROYAL JONES, 
Jr., Floral Park, L.J., New York. 


IN SPITE OF THREATS 


Any activity pursued in behalf of an ideal 
and against obstacles and in spite of threats 
of personal loss because of conviction of its 
general and enduring value is religious in 
quality. 

JOHN DEWEY 


WHEN IDEAS FAIL 


Violence between men takes; place when 
they have exhausted their ideas for any 
other solution. You spank your child be- 
cause you are desperate and cannot think of 
anything else to do. It may or may not do 
him any good. But it makes you feel better 
because it is a tangible expression of your 
anger and frustration. The story is told of 
an English traveler who saw in a Chinese 
village a big crowd gathered around two 
men. The two were arguing with each other 
in loud voices and with eloquent gestures. 
He asked a bystander what was going on. 
“They are fighting,’ was the answer. “But 
they aren’t hitting each other,” said the 
Englishman. “Oh no, if you hit a man you 
lose the fight because that shows you ran 
out of ideas first.” The more we fight with 
ideas, with arguments, with discussion, the 
less we shall fight with bombs. This is the 
great and often forgotten value of the 
United Nations with all its constituent or- 
ganizations and agencies. It provides the 
means wherewith men can fight with ideas 
and arguments. While this process goes on, 
peace is always possible for the practical 
work of peace is the ability of men with con- 
flicting points of view to arrive at workable 
compromises and agreements. However fu- 
tile words may seem, we need to remember 
that they are the best means of communica- 
tion that human beings have and that war 
and physical violence are the worst. Vio- 
lence is the confession of moral and emo- 
tional failure. It points to a vacuum of ideas. 

HARRY C. MESERVE 
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EDITORIAL 


Freedom to be bound to truth 


If it is true, as we so often say, that in all things we believe 
and ‘practice. liberty, we .are.a very foolish:people. We should 
not grant to the clerk making change for us that he have the 
liberty to make two and two other than four. We should not 
prove our freedom from the restraint of the law of gravitation 
by demonstrating our obedience to it, headlong out of a 
third-story window. 


There are some necessities in life, and it is better to see 
them as such than to pretend they do not rule us. It is better 
because it is better to be sane amidst restricting realities than 
insanely fanciful in the face of the truth. 


The purpose of liberty is to make the search for the neces- 
sities, for the absolute rules of fact, successful. In a sense, 
the freer a man is, the more closely bound he will become, 
not to unrealities, but to the conditions of truth. In the realms 
of both the physical and the moral the free search is for the 
natural law. 


Haunting me since I saw it is a scene from the picture 
Edward R. Murrow made in Korea on Christmas Eve, and 
showed over one of his two T. V. programs (both programs 
are good—I even saw one of my fellow-editors, Ralph Fuchs, 
on one!). 


In a field dugout on the forward line, surrounded by sentries 
whom you had seen a moment before watching over the deso- 
late stretch of no-man’s land for enemy movement, the camera 
picked up the face of a young American lieutenant answering 
questions. 


Was it hard to keep discipline up here, now that the shoot- 
ing had stopped? How could you keep men digging ditches 
all day? “It isn’t too hard—.” The camera picked up the face 
of an enlisted man whose lips were moving silently. The man 
was repeating his officer’s words. On the man’s face was 
a look of pride. He was saying the words over to see how 
they sounded, and they sounded good. The camera moved 
stealthily to the faces of other men: it was the same. Their 
very eyes were proud. 


“It isn’t too hard if you explain to them why we are here 
and why we have to stay here together, so that we all under- 
stand.” 


Here were men a good deal less than at liberty; waiting it 
out on an empty battleline on Christmas Eve; not free at all, 
but through their freedom bound together as comrades and 
friends: a band of brothers, loyal and obedient, not to army 
rules solely, but to the laws which made them men. 


I suppose this lost nothing in my response to it, because the 
youn officer was a Negro and his command white. 
W. W.R. 


Candidates for 1956 


“Senator McCarthy is not a candidate for the presidency in 
1956.” So says a recent item in the newspapers, following an 
interview with the Senator. Well! Well! Neither are you. 
Neither am I. Yet we have not felt any necessity for making 
a public announcement of the fact. Somebody must think 
the gentleman from Wisconsin is a candidate or he would 
not think any disclaimer necessary. Who? No one of any 
political standing has made the proposal. ‘ 


Who then wants the investigator extraordinary for presi- 
dent? Possibly the Senator himself. Jack Anderson and 
Ronald May in a biography written more than a year ago, 
said that the presidency in 1956 or 1960 was the Senator’s 
ultimate goal. Since he has never been precise in matters of 
language, his present disclaimer may well be taken as the 
first public announcement of his campaign. 


We profoundly hope and we earnestly pray that it will fail. 
D.H. 


A Unitarian Triumph 


When our Unitarian movement brings forth a significant 
success, we are entitled to take pride in it and call attention 
to it. Such a success was highlighted at the year’s end by the 
retirement of Dr. E. Burdette Backus from the ministry of 
All Souls Church in Indianapolis. 


Dr. Backus’s ministry has been more than distinguished in 
the sense of contributing adequately to the personal and 
group welfare of the members of a congregation. It has been 
a civic force, operating in the field of thought through regular 
radio broadcasts, as well as in the pulpit and in public affairs 
through forthright support of liberal causes. Freedom of the 
public schools from denominational influence, improvement 
of race relations, defense of civil liberties, and progress in 
mental health endeavor, all have had the aid of a vigorous 
spirit and of members of the group which that spirit has 
animated. 


All Souls Church has grown greatly during these years of 
Dr. Backus’s ministry despite a division that could have been 
disastrous. Recovery from this setback was prompt and deci- | 
sive, and subsequent growth in numbers and influence has 
been outstanding. Now, with the development of this signif- 
icant liberal church at its peak, the man most responsible for 
it leaves it with dignity, upon his own insistence, for new 
fields of endeavor. 


Surely the Unitarian denomination should find intense 
satisfaction in this example of the successful functioning of 
liberal religion under its name; for it is, after all, by influence — 
in the highways and byways and metropolitan areas of this 
land that our movement must measure its success. Such 
leaders as Dr. Backus are pioneers on the new frontiers of 
freedom. R.F.F. 


UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


Who is a Christian? 


Among my Catholic friends there is a layman who enjoys 
twitting me with what he considers a very clever definition of 
Unitarianism as “a feather bed for retired Christians,” and 
because I like him a lot I always control my impulse to argue 
the point with him. He is a thoroughly good fellow, a public- 
spirited citizen who takes his own responsibilities seriously 
and discharges them with vigor and good humor. He would 
be utterly scandalized if anyone were to suggest to him that 
his religion comes nearer to being a feather bed than mine, 
and that there are plenty of retired Christians safely and 
snugly at home within the comfortable household of his 
church. What he couldn’t possibly understand is that some 
of the people on the spiritual frontiers might even be closer 
to the heart of the experience we call Christianity than many 
of those who have never felt the impulse to break away from 
the traditional forms of Christian faith and practice. Or per- 
haps he understands more than I realize. 

At any rate, this Catholic friend of mine never irritates me 
the way certain non-Catholics do when they blandly assert 
that “Unitarians, of course, are not really Christians at all.” 
The impulse to argue with these self-righteous champions of 
orthodoxy is much harder to control, because they never say 
it with a smile. They mean what they say, and of course they 
are quite right—by their definition of Christianity. I always 


“want to quote Wordsworth to them and tell them that on the 


basis of their definition I not only am not, but most decidedly 
don’t want to be, a Christian. “Great God! I’d rather be a 
Pagan.” The effect of responding in that fashion, however 
is merely to increase their smug sense of superiority, and it 
is not really worth doing. 


The Worst Smugness 


The smugness, of course, is not always on their side. I, 
too, can feel just as superior to them as they so obviously 
feel to me. Indeed, there is a special form of smugness that 


is available only to those who belong to a relatively small 


company or group or church. “We are the Lord’s sweet 
chosen few” is the first line of a hymn that many Unitarains 
would do well to recall at frequent intervals. To be absolutely 
sure that one is right is bad enough under any circumstances, 
but to be absolutely sure that one is right in a tiny minority 
that is insignificant in the eyes of the vast majority—that is 
the acme of smugness. Incidentally, indulging in that sort of 
thing is the surest way to make certain that one is completely 
outside the fold of Christianity by any man’s definition. Not 
even a self-respecting Pagan can get farther away. 

The only kind of Christianity that any of us ought to want 
is the kind that starts with genuine humility, makes no 
claims for itself whatever, sets up no definitions that will 
exclude anyone who desires to come, and strives in all sin- 
cerity to catch the spirit of the great Teacher and set it to 
work anew. That kind of Christianity is a hope rather than 
a present possession, with no rigid orthodoxies and no pride 
of success. It is the kind of Christianity I wish I had, the 
kind I fully intend to attempt to reach. Even the desire to 
seek it sets one free from a lot of the trivialities that beset the 
way we call religion. 


The True Warfaring Christian 


Obviously, there are very few people who can be said to 
be Christians, in the sense that they have arrived at the goal; 
and none of even this very small company would dream of 
claiming the title. They just don’t think in those terms—and 
neither should we. When the census-taker turns up and asks 
our religion, we may say “Christian” as distinct from Buddhist 
or Moslem; but that is a wholly superficial distinction. Getting 
below that surface, the best that any of us could say for him- 
self would be that he is trying and hoping to be a Christian; 
and—to go back for a moment to my Catholic friend’s amus- 
ing comment—that certainly rules out feather beds and retire- 
ment. Whatever else he may be, a Christian is not a man who 
takes life easily or finds it a comfortable experience. He may 
be cheerful, but he is a cheerful worker and fighter. He may 
enjoy his days on earth, but he finds his enjoyment in strenu- 
ous effort and not in repose. He knows how to rest, when 
the day’s work is done; he has moments of quiet insight 
when, having done all, he waits and listens; above all, he has 
a sense of proportion and a sense of humor. But he never lets 
anything get in the way of his primary job, which is at the 
same time his chief delight, namely the arduous endeavor to 
live each day as he thinks God would have him live it, as a 


believer in human brotherhood, as a disciple of Jesus. That 
or something like it—is to be on the way to becoming a 
Christian; and anything less than that is. unworthy of the 
F.M.E. 
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name. 


THE LEGAL BASIS FOR INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


Why we cant leave it to the judge 


Investigating committees made their Big Gamble in the area of freedom 


outside the individual’s liberty—and are reaping their Big 


Payoff: centers of learning are all but subjugated 


By MARK DEWOLFE HOWE 


IT IS NOT SURPRISING that in this 
day a gathering of scientists should be 
concerned with an inquiry into the legal 
basis for intellectual freedom. Until re- 
cently the tradition of free scientific in- 
quiry seemed so secure that it is doubtful 
whether men of science, by and large, 
were conscious that the tradition, if not 
established by law, was at least sustained 
by legal institutions. In a more tranquil 
past the scientist saw his freedom not as 
the fruit of law but as the self-sufficient 
inheritance of the community of scholars. 
Perhaps this assumption had come to be 
more common among scientists than 
among other intellectuals. Those whose 
adventures in the world of ideas led them 
down the pathways of religion or of 
politics had come to believe that their 
freedom to inquire and their freedom to 
believe were secured not only by the atti- 
tudes of our civilization and by profes- 
sional traditions, but by our legal system. 
I do not mean to suggest, of course, that 
the experience of scientists had never led 
them to appreciate the extent to which 
their freedom was dependent on law; I 
merely suggest that there have been rel- 
atively few occasions within the period 
of our national history when the scientific 
world was compelled to learn the bitter 
lesson of political experience—to be re- 
minded that the force of government may 
be applied to control and therefore to 
condemn the radical adventurer among 
ideas. We have not forgotten the so-called 
monkey trial in Tennessee, when law be- 
came the instrument of fundamentalism 
and science the victim of Bryan’s bigotry. 
Such interludes were seen, however, as 
sporadic comedies rather than sinister 
portents of an unhappy destiny. 

This conception of the scientists, shared 
by many other intellectuals, that their 
freedom is not the product of law has its 
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roots, I believe, in political theory. The 
philosophical presuppositions of our Bill 
of Rights have molded our conception 
of intellectual freedom. We began our 
national existence in the conviction that 


there are some phases of an individual’s 
life which are not only beyond the con- 
trol of government but beyond its reach 
as well. The area of a man’s unchal- 
lenged sovereignty was furnished with 
what the political philosophers called his 
unalienable rights, among which, of 
course, was the pursuit of knowledge. The 
truth or falsity of this presupposition is 
not our present concern. True or false, 
it nourished the soil in which intellectual 
freedom took root in the United States. 
While it prevailed the scholar was en- 
couraged in his belief that the commu- 
nity in which he lived his professional 
life was a self-governing community, and 
the minister was led to believe that his 
church possessed a spiritual authority 
which could not be impaired by govern- 
ment. 

One aspect of this constitutional pre- 
supposition deserves particular emphasis. 
It was accepted in the 18th century not 
primarily for the utilitarian purpose of 
promoting the enterprise of inquiry and 
thus accelerating the discovery of truth 
but for the higher spiritual purpose of 
securing the individual mind from tyr- 
anny. This was among the most import- 
ant contributions of Christian doctrine 
to American political theory. What it sig- 
nified, in so far as law was concerned, 
was that the individual scholar and the 
isolated heretic rather than the enterprise 
of scholarship or the pursuit of heresy 
became the effective instrument of free- 
dom. Our Constitution and our law make 
no commitments in favor of academic or 
scientific freedom as such; their guaran- 
tee is that the individual’s mind—whether 
that mind be academically, politically, or 
scientifically inspired—should be beyond 
the reach of government. 

So long as this presupposition prevails 
in a society its intellectuals need not fear 


The scholar stands alone against the state—and the people 


the penalties which the law of that gov- 
ernment stores in its arsenal. If the pre- 
supposition is maintained with passion, it 
will protect not only the thought itself 
but its expression as well. Philosophical 
passion, however, is apt to lose its inten- 
sity when brought to the test of political 
application. It is not surprising, accord- 
ingly, that in 1798 our government was 
willing to allow utilitarian qualifications 
of Christian principle. By enacting the 
Alien and Sedition laws the Government 
authorized the prosecution of those who 
had vigorously expressed radical political 
beliefs. Neither the Federalists who first 
qualified the basic presupposition nor 
those who subsequently followed their 
lead explicitly renounced the presupposi- 
tion. Even today we pay lip service to 
tradition when, punishing and otherwise 
disgracing the heretic, we assert that gov- 
ernment looks upon the heresy with in- 
difference and only punishes its expres- 
sion because that expression endangers 
the nation’s security. 

Perhaps I acknowledge myself to be a 
trimmer when [I say that in my judgment 
the qualifications of principle which we 
have tolerated were virtually inevitable. 
This is not to say that specific qualifica- 
tions have been wise; it is merely to as- 
sert that no society can be expected to 
follow inexorably the logic of liberty codi- 
fied in our Bill of Rights. We have come, 
I suppose, to assume that the justifica- 
tion for intellectual freedom is not the 
sanctity of the individual’s mind and con- 
science but the benefits which the enter- 
prising mind and conscience shower on 
society. If utilitarianism, in its broadest 
sense, provides the justification for liberty 
then the limits on liberty are sure to be 
set, not by the dogma of spiritual in- 
dividualism, but by the faltering judg- 
ment of each generation as to the char- 
acter of its needs and the character of 
the dangers by which it is surrounded. 
The principle of spiritual individualism if 
applied with relentless logic would have 
assured the Mormons immunity from pun- 
ishment as polygamists as it would assure 
the Communist immunity from prosecu- 
tion as one who advocates the forceful 
overthrow of government. It does not 
seem to me surprising that we were faith- 
less to philosophic dogma when we al- 
lowed the law to penalize the expression 
of belief. 


‘The individual succumbs’ 


If what I have suggested has merit it 
would indicate that one of the legal foun- 
dations of intellectual freedom lies in a 
philosophical presupposition which we 
have not entirely repudiated but to which 
we have not been wholly faithful. Unfor- 

tunately one aspect of that tradition, as 
it affects scientists and scholars, is vigor- 


ously alive. Our law still looks upon in- 
tellectual freedom as a right of indivi- 
duals and not as an obligation of groups. 
When government denies the scholar or 
the scientist the enjoyment of his right 
he stands essentially alone against the 
state. In any such conflict, particularly 
when the people’s fears support the state, 
the outcome is readily predictable. The 
individual succumbs. Since the law’s con- 
cern was with him as an individual and 
not with humanity’s pursuit of knowledge 
it is easy to pretend that any injustice 
which may have occurred has no larger 
significance than that of other personal 
tragedies. The community of scholars will 
feel that tragedy more intensely than will 
the body of citizens, but there being no 
constitutional commitment to the enter- 
prise of scholarship an appeal to law 
made in those terms will be unavailing. 

So far-I have spoken of what the law- 
yers would call the substantive doctrine 
of intellectual freedom. I have spoken, 
in other words, of the dimensions which 
law ascribes to that freedom. I have, 
furthermore, suggested that those dimen- 
sions havé proved unsatisfactory. Our 
original dogma of spiritual sovereignty 
was qualified by utilitarian concessions 
allowing an adjustment between conflict- 
ing interests. Yet individualism still con- 
trols our doctrine to the extent that law 
deals only with the rights of the individual 
and purports to have no concern with 
the cause which he serves. 

These problems of substance have al- 
ways been with us and have never found 
and perhaps never will find an entirely 
satisfactory solution. In recent years they 
have been obscured by another set of 
problems, novel, fortunately, for Ameri- 
cans, but not unknown to history. These 
are problems of procedure rather than 
of substance and affect directly the whole 
of our society and not merely its scholars. 
The world of scholarship today, however, 
is immediately confronted with these 
problems and may finally lose its freedom 
unless they are resolutely faced and 
courageously answered. 

The problems of procedure would, of 
course, have been of no direct concern 
to scholars had we accepted relentlessly 
the dogma that the sovereignty of mind 
is unlimited. For if the individual’s mind 
was entirely beyond the reach of govern- 
ment there would have been no reason to 
define the processes by which the state 
could take action against the mind and 
its activities. Our substantive presupposi- 
tion, however, has not been maintained 
with whole-hearted passion and _ the 
state has dealt with belief and its expres- 
sion. Procedural questions which have us- 
ually concerned few persons except 


criminals, taxpayers, and business men 


have now become the concern of teach- 
ers and preachers, of scientists and schol- 


ars. We have all come to realize that the 
destiny of freedom may depend as much 
upon the methods by which it is desecr- 
ated as by the objective with which it is 
attacked. 


Basic standard of decency 


I have already made a _ concession 
which I am sure that some readers con- 
sider unfortunate. That was my acknowl- 
edgement that the mind of man is not 
beyond the reach of government and that 
we must with some fatalism accept the 


_ principle that men will be punished for 


the expression of belief which society con- 
siders to be immediately dangerous. Those 
who join me in that concession will be- 
tray the cause of freedom, however, if 
they take the next easy step in toleration 
and allow belief to be punished by proc- 
esses which history condemns and tradi- 
tion has outlawed. One does not, I think, 
have to speak in terms of specific consti- 
tutional guarantees, such as those against 
unreasonable searches and seizure, against 
compelling a man to become a witness 
against himself, to justify the assertion 
that what legislative committees have 
done in the last tragic years has been 
grossly unconstitutional. For our Consti- 
tution contains that broader assertion that 
no person shall be deprived of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law. 
That assertion, I suggest, embodies the 
basic standard of decency which history 
has converted into law, and Congres- 
sional committees have thrown to the 
winds. 

In saying that the standard of due 
process has become a rule of law which, 
when enforced, gives sustenance to intel- 
lectual freedom I must be careful, if I am 
to be honest, not to lead you into false 
hopes. In its procedural, as in its sub- 
stantive aspects, the law which relates to 
freedom makes the individual rather than 
the enterprise of inquiry on which he is 
embarked, the center of its interest. The 
due process clause protects scholars and 
teachers, not scholarship and teaching. 
This means again that the individual 
attacked by abusive process and punished 
by degradation rather than imprison- 
ment stands largely alone. He may speak 
for himself, for his life, his liberty, and 
his property, for they are secured in con- 
stitutional provisions. Yet he cannot 
speak for the freedom beyond his own, 
for the liberty of his profession. These, 
the law will tell him, are not referred to 
in the Constitution and therefore are not 
within the orbit of constitutional security. 


Not courts but courage 


It is not merely by violation of canons 
of decency that investigating committees 
have brought freedom to her knees, The 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The liberal's orthodoxy—a warning 


Sterile and dogmatic negation, “creedal’ 


absolutism can masquerade as freedom 


By WALLACE W. ROBBINS 


FOR NINE YEARS now I have been 
living in a community of young laymen 
from our parishes who have come to 
theological school to prepare for the 
ministry. Some of these young men have 
come to the school with an orthodoxy 
which they are most reluctant to leave 
behind. Their orthodoxy would not be 
easily detected, for it is loud, even vio- 
lent, in its denial of everything generally 
identified as orthodoxy. Indeed they seem 
intent on seeking out what the so-called 
orthodox churches are thinking and do- 
ing, in order to protest that they are in 
unalterable opposition to it. Now while 
there are good and sufficient reasons 
for disbelief, let us say, in the Virgin 
Birth, the orthodox belief in it is hardly a 
reason for announcing that it is incred- 
ible. 

The fathers of the church were very 
critical of John the Hermit who refused 
to do good when the Devil told him to 
do it. The orthodox spirit in present-day 
Unitarianism seems to me to be akin to 
this. It has its mind so conditioned to be- 
lieve that orthodoxy is false, that it has 
but to oppose it always to assure itself 
of rectitude. This kind of orthodoxy, 
which but calls itself liberalism, is in fact 
the mirrored content of the form it op- 
poses. It meets the right-hand of ortho- 
doxy with the left-hand of opposition, but 
its movements, instead of being free, are 
governed by that antagonism which com- 
pels us to respond automatically, grimace 
for grimace, scorn for scorn, fist for fist. 
It is a “liberalism” which is the shadow 
of orthodoxy and thus no liberalism at 
all. 


A pilgrimage of life 


This compulsive spirit holds that liber- 
alism is a content of thought, or a con- 
clusion about life’s meaning, rather than 
an untrammeled method of thinking and 
a pilgrimage of life which, while it may 
have bowers of rest as well as danger- 
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ous encounters, has no termination so 
long as man is man and human life en- 
dures. 

As an aside or footnote, I should per- 
haps state that I recognize more than one 
kind of orthodox Unitarian content: for 
example, that which instead of opposing 
Christian orthodoxy, opposes humanism, 
and calls itself Christian Unitarianism. 
Those who seek to put humanists out of 
the fellowship are in no theological de- 
bate, and indulge in feeble if any mental 
exercise. They know they are right be- 
cause humanists are wrong. When an 
orthodox Christian meets an orthodox 
anti-Christian there is a loud clash, but 
it has a hollow sound. As far as freedom 
is concerned, the void has met the void. 


Hatred of the heathen and heretic 


Huey Long, in the midst of his dan- 
gerous career, asserted that if fascism 
took over America it would do so in the 
name of democracy. He spoke the truth 
for once. I think if Unitarianism dimin- 
ishes and fades, it might well do so with 
full churches, fat budgets and liberalism 
emblazoned on the wall behind the 
preacher: that is, the empty success we 
could enjoy is the one which has so often 
manifested itself in the old orthodoxy. 
Assuredly, orthodoxy has an appeal: it 
offers certainty, the ego-inflation of self- 
righteousness and a place to put man’s 
civilized charge of negative emotions—in 
the hatred of the heathen and of the 
heretical. In the same fashion an ortho- 
doxy under the false label of liberalism 
can batten on hatred of the Pope and of 
the World Council of Churches: it can 
wax fat on its sense of superiority over 
the mistakes of the last twenty centuries 
of church history; it can take its gouty 
ease on its certitude that it is right be- 
cause all others are wrong. 


The old orthodoxy, to which what I. 


shall call the liberal-orthodoxy is opposed, 
has a certain Freudian appeal. It is al- 
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leged, and it makes sense, that those who 
remain in a state of childlike dependence 
like to call God and priest “father,” listen 
to orators with loud adult-like voices, 
need to be ordered about and assured 
that goodness is rewarded, badness pun- 
ished. I think it equally sound to argue 
that a man who cries out in anguish (1 
have actually heard a Unitarian minister 
do this), “When are we going to bury our 
Heavenly Father?” shows an equally neu- 
rotic affect. Is this not the cry of the an- 
guished adolescent trying in vain to free 
himself from parental control? Would not 
such a minister in his visitations and 
preaching make an appeal to those who 
may have been all but smothered in au- 
thoritarian families? The son must kill his 
father, but he dares not do it alone. Here 
is mother-church, which offers him group 
safety in his hatred and rationale for his 
lust. To sum up, we could say that this 
anti-theistic drive is just another form of 
the Oedipus complex. 

I do not take Freud any more or any 
less seriously than any other fairly per- 
sistent dogma. The point I make is that 
emotional disturbance loves company, and 
authoritarian assertions about God’s exis- 
tence or non-existence are chiefly interest- 
ing and compelling to damaged per- 
sons, not because these assertions are true 
or false theologically, but because they 
are comforting psychologically. The dif- 
ference between them is the difference 
between Tweedle Dee and Tweedle Dum. 

Surely I am not the only one who has 


‘Men buy their existence at the price of their lives’ 


observed complete changes in the theo- 
logical views of my colleagues: absolute 
reversals of position. Two of my contem- 
poraries who shifted from humanism to 
theism started out as humanists eager to 
get rid of theists, and ended theists eager 
to excommunicate humanists. The con- 
tent of thought had changed, but the feel- 
ing of self-righteousness and the passion 
for exclusion had not. 


A nursing home? 


Moments of despair make me doubtful 
that thought about religion is useful: I 
wonder whether a theological school 
should not be turned into a psychiatric 
hospital and the church into a nursing 
home. But these, though painful, are 
fleeting moods. I remember my friends 
among the ministers who are free of such 
illness and robust in their freedom, and I 
see young students occasionally eager to 
read either Dewey or Kierkegaard for 
the adventure of it, and not just for the 
hope of getting arguments for or against 
some position they already hold. 

This comfort is real, but it does not 
reduce the seriousness or the magnitude 
of the problem of an orthodoxy amongst 
us which masquerades as freedom. 

Let me list some of the visible conse- 
quences of this tendency to establish the 
content of liberalism in absolute terms: 

1. Men who hold this position have a 

veritable index expurgatorious. On this 
list may be the writings of Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, the Bible, Barth, Brunner, Thomas 
Aquinas, perhaps Aristotle, Jacques Mari- 
tain, and all ancient Christian writers. 
Whether these writers have put down 
true or false ideas should be for the 
reader to decide, but the non-reader has 
not the privilege, even under the dispen- 
sations of freedom, to allege that they 
are false or, as so many devoted but 
equally non-reading authoritarian Chris- 
tians, to insist they are right. 
» 2. Churches trained to this folly now 
ask about the theological position of a 
prospective minister. Is he “humanist,” 
“theist,” “Christian?”’—as though men 
could adopt a creed in these matters, 
and as though one were more complete 
and final than another. The layman is 
anxious about the doctrine of his minister 
when he should be anxious about the atti- 
tude of his minister, and rather assure 
himself that the minister is really free to 
bé his companion on the journey to a 
better truth than either of them has 
known. 


For the opponent: destructive gossip 


3. Instead of healthy and productive 
debate and an open exchange of philo- 
_ sophical and theological differences of 
- opinion, there appears a strong tendency 


to use political pressures and destructive 
gossip to nullify or purge the power and 
person of the opponent. 

4. More store is laid by the institution 
of the church than is realistic. As the 
old orthodox see it as an organization of 
power governing the ultimate destiny of 
men through propaganda, bureaucratic or 
educational centers of force, the new or- 
thodox yearn for an institution of com- 
parable power and particularly hope to 
control it. They do not see that their in- 
stitutions are and should be jealously de- 


fended as points of free research, and , 


impartial service, and democratic leader- 
ship beyond the captivity of a party or 
an idealogy. 

5. This closed mind is effectively iso- 
lationist. It denies the possibility of co- 
operative work with all other churches. 
It is suspicious of all who dissent from 
its especially conceived doctrine, and fear- 
ful of contagion when pressed into com- 
pany with those who evaluate life 
differently. It allays its guilt in this matter 
by asserting its desire to co-operate with 
Buddhists (a people conveniently distant 
geographically). 

6. Finally this orthodoxy tends to anti- 
intellectualism. It does not care to con- 
verse, to take the risks of thinking aloud, 
to theorize, to investigate. It prefers to 
assert, to know by feeling, and to have 
those feelings hurt if it cannot prevail. 


Capitalized superstition 


This kind of orthodoxy, whether it 
calls itself Communism, Father Feeney- 
Catholicism, Free Enterprise, the Ecu- 
menical Church, Liberalism, or any other 
capitalized superstition, is a sickness 
which it has seemed to me to be the 
peculiar mission of the free Unitarians 
to attempt to cure. 

In this curative campaign the forces 
of contemporary history have often been 
anything but favorable. This has been a 
time of uniformity, both military and 
non-military. The collective mind has 
pushed and driven the individual mind 
which, by nature, is anti-collective and 
non-conformist. The Nazi barbed-wire 
enclosures, the fascist contempt for an- 
cient European law, the farce of Com- 
munist trials and the Russian labor camps 
for the politically unorthodox, the effec- 
tiveness of the tactics of McCarthy, are 
all unpleasant but sure reminders that too 
much of the population of the world to- 
day is being pressed by fear into lumps 
of mrass-men. It is an illusion, but a 
powerful one, that it is safe to conform, 
and dangerous to say that the Emperor’s 
fine suit has left him ridiculously naked. 
The Big Lie is a great power in our time, 
and few are the men who would risk, 
even in the name of truth, the charge 


that they are eccentric. In consequence 
men buy their existence at the price of 
their lives: their bodies are freed from 
threat, but they have no peace of mind. 


‘The fearful man pecks downward’ 


To any man an enforced conformity 
must be abhorrent. The trouble is that 
the man who dares not face his dislike 
for such regulation will develop an anger 
which is thwarted and an aggression 
which is passive. He will herd up with 
equally frustrated men. He will join a re- 
sistance movement which is safe. He will 
become deformed by the twisting forces 
of resentment and fear, and misdirect his 
hatred to some one who can do him no 
harm. Rather than join the battle with the 
socially powerful, he will attack the Jews, 
the foreign imperialists, the Negroes, Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, or, shall we say, the 
Theists, the Humanists, or a fellow-clergy- 
man whose public resistance is weakened 
by accusations of venality, or corruption, 
or espionage. Unlike the prophet who 
strikes upward in courage, the fearful 
man pecks downward at the weaker. 

Subservience to fashion, fear of free- 
dom, collectivized judgments, so prev- 
alent in our day, cannot help but impinge 
upon even the freest associations still ex- 
isting in the world, and tend to move 
them from their course or weaken them 
in their purpose. It is not surprising if 
men confuse the voice of their fears with 
the monitions of their consciences and 
mistake their angry frustrations for 
righteous indignation. 

How can this error and its damaging 
consequences be averted? 

It seems to me that we must seek 
self-understanding and universal value, 
and bring these two into meaningful 
relationship. Before such good coins as 
the words “soul” and “God” were defaced 
and mutilated, I would have used them, 
but today these tokens have no inscription 
and the user does not know the exchange 
rate, perhaps not even the country of 
origin. That is all right; here we need 
not be concerned with symbols, good or 
bad, but with realities. 

Self-understanding, it seems to me, 
depends first upon the humiliating discov- 
ery that we are much less uniquely and 
much more generally constituted than we 
suppose. G. B. Shaw made jokes by tell- 
ing the truth—he refused to write an au- 
tobiography because he said that it would 
only turn out to be a boring and dreary 
record of everyone else’s life. I suppose 
if a good many people had not thought 
differently, and written out the record of 
their existence for G. B. Shaw to read, 
he would not have known that. On the 
other hand, a good many readers of biog- 
raphy have yet to learn of the univer- 
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The disillusioned huddle together and croak—valid worship needed 


sality of human nature. 

I believe the Hebrew-Christian myth 
is at least as revealing of ourselves as the 
more popular Greek myths, and I am 
sorry that more men are not entering into 
it to test whether or not it speaks to their 
condition, not as theologians, not as ec- 
clesiastics, but as persons. 

Finally, I think the humanistic studies 
of science and philosophy, chiefly of lit- 
erature and art, give us insight into our- 
selves by showing us our common nature, 
our joint destiny. 


Bitterness is his bread 


It is, paradoxically, this insight of our 
commonalty which makes us unique and 
personally free. The man who has not 
achieved some semblance of this under- 
standing can have nothing but loneliness 
as his lot, and bitterness as his bread; for 
out of the fear that his self-revelation 
would prove a shame and elicit great con- 
demnation, there is no confession in his 
speech, no frankness in his look, no gen- 
erosity in his forgiveness. He hides him- 
self and puts a closure upon all he meets. 

This is in some ways the greatest trou- 
ble with contemporary preaching: every- 
thing is present in it but the preacher. 
_ You will remember how Emerson reports 
that he listened and wondered if his 
preacher had ever loved or hated, had 
children, ate and lived. He saw the snow 
fall at the window and judged that that 
was real, but the preacher was not. You 
will recall how John Wesley in a some- 
what naive but bluff and honest way said, 
“IT care not what you think about religion; 
if your heart is right, brother, give me 
your hand.” 

It is of the heart, and it takes courage 
to have faith that if you reveal yourself 
you will reveal all men to themselves. 
The art of preaching has many require- 
ments, but first of all, like all honest com- 
munication, it requires confession, wit- 
ness. We think it takes boldness to attack 
wrong in high places, but it takes more 
guts to attack wrong in yourself. 

While I think the vogue of Reinhold 
Niebuhr as a theologian has many causes, 
his powerful effect as a preacher has de- 
pended upon the bold confessional qual- 
ity of his presence, his genuine anguish 
over the pride he feels within, his aspira- 
tion and unfulfilled hopes for deliverance, 
for they are the shame and the hope of 
all men. Or, the powerful effect of Harry 
Emerson Fosdick; now _ seventy-five, 
sound and well, filled: with deserved hon- 
ors, when he tells a congregation in earn- 
est detail and vividly remembered an- 
guish how fifty years ago he sought some 
way to kill himself to escape the pain of 
a complete nervous breakdown: whence 
is it but from, not’so much his exposure 
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but our own, that both the danger and 
the victory are ours? 

However we come to this simple but 
daring insight that we have nothing to 
hide that all men have not already hid- 
den, we must realize that we confess to 
a comedy and a tragedy of life which, 
however the same in form, is in its detail 
personal and unique, and that the gener- 
alities of human freedom carry the speci- 
fic charge of personal responsibility. 
For, while there is a freedom in the dis- 
covery that we are like all, a freedom 
from pretense and loneliness, a liberty of 
speech, thought and action, there can be 
an enslavement too. We can end on some 
fatalistic note such as “all men are sin- 
ners,” or all men shall “progress onward 
and upward forever,” and so miss the 
requirement of personal responsibility 
and an appreciation for individual 
achievement, or miss seeing the need to 
resist the destructive, mad, humorless 
tyranny some men have brought and are 
bringing as a curse upon us all. Since all 
of these tendencies, good and bad, are in 
us too, we could say, folding our hands, 
“it’s just human nature,” but we would 
miss the point. 


Common but rich gifts 


The real problem is, what shall I do 
with these common but rich gifts of hu- 
man nature which are in my charge, con- 
stitute my vitality, make me a unique 
life here and now, once and for all? Out 
of the common materials of existence I 
need to compose myself in some. order, 
to build a configuration of life which cor- 
responds to some pattern of worth. I 
need that which I can worship; I think 
it is a need of all men. Whether men call 
it the search for God, the quest of the 
good life, the desire for happiness, the 
need for integrity or for creativity, does 
it not all come down to the thirst for 
value and the need of man to tran- 
scend his moods, the stages of his growth, 
his immediate desires, to something or 
some process which he can affirm and 
which affirms him as a person as well as 
a man, 

This, I think, is a basic drive as power- 
ful as sex or hunger, and as liable to per- 
version. It is a dangerous force, but I can 
see nO more point.in trying to avoid its 
danger by repressing it, as some men 
think they should, than I can see point 
in the monastic life of hunger and celi- 
bacy. In fact is not the danger of dis- 
order increased? I observe that as the 
old belief in Deity has waned there has 
waxed a new credulity in economic sys- 
tems, in master races, in the state, in 
the raw desires of man. I do not mean 
that an old faith in Deity, often merely 
superstitious, was better than the plural- 


istic faiths of modern man, although this 
is a possibility which I do not dismiss. I 
do mean that there is a pretense in the 
world that the need for worship is an il- 


_lusion and that this vacuum has been 


filled with a superstition or a non-rational 
belief that is sickening and destroying us. 

All that the “orthodoxy of liberalism” 
can put in opposition to this destruction 
is more destruction. It urges the annihila- 
tion of the partial gods, but it also sneers 
at the desire of man to know God, just 
as an old abbot forces penance upon a 
novitiate who consistently dreams of 
women and his own fatherhood. 

This is an understandable reaction to 
the deeds of the orthodox who, in the 
disguise of Christianity, arranged mar- 
riages of young souls with old creeds, the 
church’s images of deity, which proved 
to be without love or life. But men can- 
not run on excuses or explain their un- 
realistic negations by pointing to the past 
or present faults in other men. Because 
men have so often been beaten in their 
search for judgment and for peace, for 
charity and full manliness, is no reason 
not to try, no reason to accept defeat in 
advance, no reason to lose nerve or to 
void courage. 

The enterprise of the free church is, 
of course, not to proclaim the discovery 
of the ultimate man and the absolute God. 
It has no certain revelation or final the- 
ology, but the free church has a duty 
to bring to free men the encouragement 
of an open and shared search for the 
validity of their own lives and the meaning 
of organic existence. In these terms we 
must find a worship to supplant the tend- 
ency of the disillusioned to huddle to- 
gether and croak. As Americans we have 
a lawful right to petition Congress, and 
as Unitarians we have the right, estab- 
lished by long usage, to fight with one 
another, but neither of these activities can 
substitute for the primary duty of the 
church to affirm that individual and social 
life has a purpose, however hidden, and a 
glory, however unrevealed; that ignor- 
ance is no excuse for denying the judg- 
ment which falls athwart persons and his- 
tory; that cynicism and fear should not 
prevent us from seeking for renewal, for 
the saving health which is in the midst 
of men. 

What I am urging is a re-examination 
of what in positive terms a liberal minis- 
ter and a liberal church mean: for the 
way of mere negation toward which I 
believe we have too often tended is an 
orthodoxy of the left rather than a liberty 
to be fulfilled in mutuality with all men, 
a response to that imperative which bids 
us to seek, to find, and to rejoice in that 
kinship which, however be Se is with 
Divinity. 
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Why Americans ‘fear’ the Catholic Church 


Sectarian ‘Iron Curtain’ is growing; 


totalitarian spirit troubles Protestants 


AT NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y., re- 
cently, the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Worcester (Mass.), Bishop John J. 
Wright, spoke about some of the reasons 
why he felt Americans fear the Catholic 
Church in America. The word “fear” is 
his word, not mine. He said the Catholics 
should study the reasons why some 
Americans dislike them and turn these 
reasons into a powerful force for good. 
Bishop Wright has, in my opinion, erred 
in his analysis of why Americans do fear 
the Catholic Church—if they do. 


Bishop’s fears unjustified 


It is my hope to perform a construc- 
tive task by pointing out why I believe 
that his particular fears are unjustified. 
Then I hope to point out why Americans 
really are concerned about the Catholic 
Church in order that our Catholic friends 
may, in the words of the Bishop,’ “turn 
these reasons into a powerful force for 
good.” 

Bishop Wright said that “the Catholic 
Church has been misunderstood and at 
times feared in this country.” I do not 
think that the word “fear” is the word 
that I personally would care to use. The 
Quakers have a word which they use 
quite often which signifies not fear but a 
great turmoil of inner spirit. They say 
that they are “concerned.” Americans, I 
would say, are concerned in a deep and 
significant way about some aspects of the 
Catholic Church. I know of no one who 
fears any of his neighbors who is a 
Catholic, however much he may be con- 
cerned about the division that exists in 
our midst. 

Bishop Wright then went on to point 
out three reasons why he felt that Cath- 
olics are feared. He said that the 
Catholic Church is feared in some areas 
because it is an immigrant church. It 
seems to me that this basis for fear may 
have existed 25 years ago. But I cannot 
believe that it is a real reason for fear 


today. After all, we are all immigrants; 


By WALTER D. KRING 
that is, all except for the American 
Indians, and archeologists tell us that 
they too migrated to America thousands 
of years ago. It is, then, merely a ques- 
tion of recency. Actually, the number of 
foreign-born in our midst has gone down 
appreciably through the normal process 
of the passing of the years, and so far 
as I can observe, the Catholic Church is 
no longer considered by any of us to be 
an immigrant church. 

The bishop’s second suggestion as to 
why Americans fear Catholics is because 
theirs has been traditionally a church of 
workers. I believe that Bishop Wright is 
over-fearful in this regard. This might 
also have been true 25 years ago. But 
our day has dignified labor. The average 
truck-driver or other working man in 
many cases makes more money each 
year than many school teachers and 
other so-called professional or white- 
collar people. We all recognize the im- 
portance of the working man today, and 
I do not believe for a moment that 
Americans fear anyone because he works 
with his hands, or fear a Church that is 
composed largely of working people. 


Marx emphasized antagonism 


It was Karl Marx who emphasized the 
basic antagonism between the working 
man and the man who does not work 
with his hands. The class struggle is 
basically a Marxist idea. It is those who 
want to destroy America who try to di- 
vide class from class. I don’t think that 
Americans want to do that, and I do not 
believe for a moment that Americans 
fear the Roman Catholic Church because 
it is composed of laborers and their 
families. Rather, I believe that most of 
us in Protestantism would admire the 
Church for having been able to interpret 
its religion to working people and to 
have kept their loyalty in such a won- 
derful way. Some of us wish that we 
could do as well. 

The bishop also suggested that Ameri- 
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cans fear the Catholic Church because 
it is largely an urban church. In his state- 
ment of fact, of course, the bishop is 
right. The Catholic Church has largely 
been located in the large cities. But I 
see no reason for fear in this regard ex- 
cept the fear of the big city itself and 
what it does to human personality. This 
fear is shared by many of us. 


The real reasons for concern 


I would like to help our thinking in 
this matter by listing quite frankly and, 
I hope, honestly, the real reasons why 
some Americans have a concern about 
the Catholic Church in America. I do 
this in spite of the fact that in the minds 
of many people even to suggest such a 
subject is to be condemned in advance, 
before discussion. But I want to be fair 
and temperate in this matter. 

First, I believe that many Americans 
are concerned that the Catholic Church 
is run by a foreign potentate to whom 
Catholics are required to give unques- 
tioning allegiance, in many cases alle- 
giance in matters which seem to many 
of us to be actually beyond the province 
of the Church. Sometimes this potentate 
is the spiritual head of a Church and 
sometimes he is the political head of a 
state. Americans, in general, find this 
dual position of the Holy Father in Rome 
an anachronism that they cannot under- 
stand. When someone suggests that Cath- 
olics do give political allegiance to a 
foreign power and a foreign ruler when 
they pay complete obedience in all mat- 
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Hierarchy enters political arena, fights church-state barrier 


ters to the Pope, we are told that he is 
the head of a Church. Then when we 
begin to understand that, we are told that 
the United States must send an ambas- 
sador to the Vatican and that really the 
Pope is the head of a state. 


Church or state? 


Now, no American that I know feels 
that the head of this state is running an 
espionage system within our country. 
But Americans traditionally have looked 
upon foreign alliances and entanglements 
with innate suspicion. We cannot under- 
stand why Americans should take orders 
from a man in Rome who is the head 
of the Church and also the head of a 
state. 

If the Constitution of the United 
States and the wishes of the Pope hap- 
pened to be in complete disagreement, 
we wonder which law the Catholic 
American would be obligated to obey. 
In judging a divorce case, for example, 
would a Catholic judge obey the laws 
of the state which permit divorce in cer- 
tain cases; or the Church, which does 
not permit divorce at all? Is is right to 
put the Catholic American in the em- 
barrassing position of choosing one side 
or the other? This, I believe, is an honest 
concern about the Catholic Church 
which is not obviated by the usual reply, 
“Why of course we are loyal Americans.” 
I happen to believe that Catholics are 
just as loyal Americans as any other 
group in America, but I do believe that 
the Catholic Church should decide 
whether it is a state or whether it is a 
church and be one or the other. 

I believe, in the second place, that 
many Americans are concerned about 
the lack of democracy in the government 
of the Catholic Church. If I understand 
the government of the Catholic Church 
accurately, all power is confined in the 
hands of a single person, the Pope, and 
in the local area in the hands of the 
bishop. This is probably a very efficient 
system of operating an enterprise. It also 
probably prevents violent disagreement 
within the Church. But to many Ameri- 
cans this system of government is 
strangely out of line with our American 
tradition even in church matters. If 
American religion has been conspicuous 
for anything, it has been its use of the 
layman in the governing of the church. 
We do not find this in the Catholic 
Church. 


No ‘give-and-take’ 


So far as I can observe, no one has 
yet discredited Paul Blanshard’s argu- 
ment, in his second book on Catholic 
power, Communism, Democracy, and 
Catholic Power, in which he says that 
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in many respects the Catholic Church is 
totalitarian in its government. No Amer- 
ican that I know believes that the 
Catholic Church has the same ends or 
purposes as other totalitarian states. But 
many Americans are basically fearful of 
a system in which there is no give-and- 
take with the laity and in which every- 
thing is decided by a professional clergy. 
No matter how devoted a layman may 
be, he has absolutely nothing to say and 
holds title to no property. 

This would not concern Americans so 
much if this totalitarian spirit were pres- 
ent only in the field of theology, where 
many laymen would very willingly give 
up their rights to someone who knew 
more of philosophy and theology. But 
this authority of the Church seems to 


IN REBUTTAL: 
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. . . Because [the Roman Catholic 
Church] is a worldwide Church in union 
with one head, who resides in Rome, it 
requires a minimum of temporal sov- 
ereignty as a State to safeguard its rights 
and freedom as a Church. For this 
reason .. . it is identified with Vatican 
City State, [which] is a state only in a 
very limited sense of the term. 

. .. The Roman Catholic Church sys- 
tem of government is not totalitarian 
even in matters of faith and morals. It 
is a government by law. It is authori- 
tarian, if you will, but . .. there is 
not nor can there be any such thing as 
a “pure democracy.” The principle of 
authority is present and strong in every 
stable government, including our own. 

. . . The Church has prospered under 
the American system of government. It 
would be folly for her leaders to attempt 
to change it. The charge that it wishes 
to do so is merely a figment of the 
minds of some American Protestants 
fashioned by ungrounded fears. 

. .. | have not been conscious of any 
. . . Iron Curtain in Worcester. If there 
is such an Iron Curtain or ever was here 
or anywhere else in the country, abun- 
dant evidence could be supplied to prove 
that it certainly was not “put down” by 
Catholics. By some Americans, fortu- 
nately a minority always and virtually 
disappearing now, Catholics most cer- 
tainly have been exiled behind an Iron 
Curtain constructed perhaps on igno- 
rance and fear. 


branch out into what many of us think 
are not the rightful domains of the 
Catholic Church in America: into the 
fields of marriage and divorce, censor- 
ship, family-planning, and even into 
purely political matters. 


Citizens not subjects 


One of the cardinal principles of Prot- 
estantism, and certainly of Unitarianism, 
is the right of every man to make up his 
own mind in matters of religion. We all 
believe that we should respect this right 
of every man to believe as he honestly 
sees fit in religious matters. We Protes- 
tants would fight for the right of the 
Catholic to believe as he sees fit in re- 
ligious matters. But we would not fight 
for the right of a man to turn over all 
thinking in matters outside of theology 
to a church and have it decide matters 
for its constituents in which-they were 
not consulted as to what they really be- 
lieve. We are therefore concerned that 
the Catholic laymen should have some- 
thing to say about the running of the 
Church and that they should be citizens 
rather than subjects. 

We are concerned in the third place 
about what seems to be the avowed pur- 
pose of the Catholic Church—not so 
much its members as its leaders—to 
break down in America the traditional 
doctrine of the separation of church and 
state. We have witnessed in the past 10 
years a tremendous effort on the part of 
the Catholic hierarchy to break down 
this principle of separation, particularly 
with regard to the use of tax funds for 
the support of parochial schools. This ar- 
gument reached its height when a New 
York cardinal was challenged in the 
country’s press by the wife of a former 
President of the United States for his 
advocacy of the use of public tax funds 
for parochial schools. 

The doctrine of the separation of 
church and state is almost uniquely an 
American doctrine. Few countries in the 
world have the religious freedom that we 
have in America, and many of us believe 
that this is in great measure due to the 
doctrine that the state and the church 
should be separate and that education 
is the function not of the church but of 
the state. Most of us would also agree 
that the church ought to teach religion 
to our children; but as part of a church 
function and not as a part of public edu- 
cation. Most of us do not like the attack 
upon our public schools as “Godless in- 
stitutions teaching nothing of morality” 
simply because our schools do not teach 
the dogmas of one particular church. 

Many of us are also concerned that 
these tremendous pressures to break 
down the barrier between church and 


state put the Catholic Church squarely 
into the political arena. We have had 
enough divisions and feelings of special 
interest in American politics without 
making religion another one. 


An Iron Curtain in our midst 


I believe that the thing that concerns 
Americans most of all about the Catholic 
Church is the Iron Curtain that has been 
put down in our midst, dividing Catholic 
from Protestant and Catholic from 
everyone else wherever the Catholic 
Church is powerful. What most of us 
desire more than anything else is that 
religion should not divide us and that 
we should not shun each other in the 
name of Christ, but that religion should 
draw us together. I have no doubt in my 
mind that the organization of the vari- 
ous groups in Worcester and other cities 
into separate Catholic groups has been 
done with the highest intentions—to 
strengthen the Church and the feeling of 
the solidarity of the groups. The temp- 
tation is to say that Protestant and Jew- 
ish groups should do likewise and organ- 
ize their own separate groups. But this 
is not the answer, for then we should 
have completely divided our communi- 
ties into three or more divergent groups. 

When I walk down the street with an 
Episcopalian or a fundamentalist, I may 
disagree with him in many religious 
matters, but I can treat him as a friend. 
I am not immediately conscious that he 
or the church to which he belongs has 
put a barrier between him and me be- 
cause of his particular religious convic- 
tions. But today a man is no longer an 
All-American football player but a 
Catholic All-American, a Catholic doc- 
tor, a Catholic nurse, a Catholic taxi- 
driver, a Catholic fireman, a Catholic 
policeman, or even a Catholic school 
teacher. 

I am also certain that the original fault 
for the formation of some of these 
groups rests upon those of us who re- 
fused to extend the hand of friendship 


in former years. But I cannot believe for _ 


«a moment that this literal Iron Curtain, 
which soon becomes a curtain not only 
in religious but social and cultural mat- 
ters as well, should be placed in our 
midst and that we should have an 
official policy of religious segregation. It 
may be that those of us who are not 
Catholics simply do not understand the 
meaning of these separate organizations 
for Catholics which divide our cities, but 
we have great concern about the future 
with such a policy. We want to live in 
peace and concord with our neighbors. 
We do not want religious barriers to exist 
between Protestant, Catholic, Jew, or 
any other religion. We want to be 
friendly with people whom we like be- 
cause they are people. We do not want 
to see pressure and power groups devel- 
_ oped in America along religious lines. In 


the past, such efforts at separatism have 
led to nothing but strife and bloodshed. 
We do not want to see that come in 
America. 


‘Inquiry leads to truth’ 


I honestly believe that these are the 
real concerns of Americans about the 
Catholic Church. I submit these to 
Bishop Wright with the assurance that 
we are willing with co-operation to “turn 
these reasons into a powerful force for 
good.” I have said nothing which I would 
not say face to face with any Catholic, 
because I believe, with Thomas Jefferson, 
that “differences of opinion lead to 
inquiry, and that inquiry leads to truth.” 

But this problem also means under- 
standing and self-analysis not only upon 
the part of Catholics but also upon the 
part of the rest of us who are not Catho- 
lics. We must be understanding, we must 
be considerate, we must be brotherly, we 
must be willing to live with opinions that 
do not entirely agree with our own. Yet 
we must also be loyal to the best that 
we know even though it means standing 
up in an unpopular way for an unpopu- 
lar cause. We must also remember that 
no problem was ever solved unless it 
was faced. The problem of the relation- 
ship of Catholics and Protestants and 
Jews must be faced, and faced honestly. 


A liberal cannot 
surrender his mind 


A real Liberal cannot be a Stalinist 
Communist. The main reason is not that 
Communism is bad; a lot of Liberals are 
bad. A Liberal cannot be a Communist 
for the same reason that he cannot be a 
Roman Catholic no matter how good Ro- 
man Catholicism is. Why? A Liberal is 
someone who cannot surrender his mind 
to a system. 

The moment that a man surrenders his 
mind to a party system or to a creed or 
to a Dictator he is no longer a Liberal. 
That is why it is so foolish to call Liber- 
als “pinks” or “fellow travelers.” A Lib- 
eral may find himself at times agreeing 
with Communists or Quakers, or Mos- 
lems, or Roman Catholics, or World Fed- 
eralists, or Labor Unions or Vegetarians, 
but only as he is just as ready to disagree. 
He is ready always to look at both sides. 

That is why it is sometimes said that 
the hardest person in the world to organ- 
ize is a Liberal. He will not surrender his 
thinking to you and because he wants to 
be independent he often chooses to go it 
alone. This independence which is the 
Liberal’s strength is also his weakness. He 
is not organized to work effectively. 
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What's your propaganda ? 


1 met a stranger once on a train who had 
never before talked to a Unitarian minister. 
He knew absolutely nothing about the 
movement. As soon as I told him I was a 
clergyman he settled back as comfortably 
as he could as if to brace himself against me 
and then said, “What’s your propaganda?” 

So I explained as simply and clearly as I 
could that Unitarianism is not a system of 
thought, but a way of thinking; that we 
have no creed; that religion is not assent to 
prescribed beliefs but the urge within one to 
know and follow truth and to commit him- 
self to the best that he knows; that the mind 
must be free and safeguarded in its freedom; 
that everyone’s mind must also be guaran- 
teed its freedom; that reason is more im- 
portant than anything any church dictates 
or any scripture teaches, and that both 
church and book must ultimately appeal to 
reason or be discarded; that no one system 
of religion contains a moncpoly of truth; 
that Christianity and Judaism are both im- 
portant religions, but that there are other 
important religions, too, which are good 
within their limitations; that the Bible is a 
natural book written by probably the wisest 


men of their place and time, and should be 
studied as other books are studied in its re- 
lation to the time and circumstances that 
produced it; that no prophesy in the Bible 
is a magic formula for today; that the 
Christian tradition should be refined of its 
dross of error and superstition so that we 
might the better get at the richness of its 
great moral worthfulness; that truth in re- 
ligion is like any other truth and must be 
sought by the methods of reasoning based 
on experience; that the earth and man came 
by evolution; that hell was a nightmare 
dreamed up by unenlightened but domineer- 
ing brutes of long ago who held people in 
check by threats of eternal damnation; that 
the earth is the real home of man and that 
human personal and social wellbeing are 
man’s proper concern. 

Maybe it was well enough that my com- 
panion had settled down comfortably, for 
all of this took quite a while. Finally, how- 
ever, I reached the end and said, “You 
asked me for my propaganda. Well, that’s 
it.’ Sometime after that he wrote to say 
that he had become a Unitarian, too. 

LON RAY CALL 


The right to be a rebel 


Democracy faces a perennial problem: 


“Can man be trusted with freedom?” 


By 


THE GREATEST THREAT to free- 
dom arose when man first became a so- 
cial animal. Everyone wants freedom— 
for himself. Those who like the freedom 
from falling prices do not like price 
ceilings. Those who wish to bargain for 
higher wages and better working condi- 
tions do not object to government- 
imposed restrictions on the freedom of 
the employer to pay less than a minimum 
figure. Manufacturers do not object to 
tariffs on what they sell though they may 
not like them on what they buy. All of 
us want security, but few are those who 
have learned that complete freedom and 
complete security simply do not mix. 

Nothing is more vital to our future as 
a civilization and a nation than freedom 
of thought, of opinion, of research, of 
expression, and of teaching. Without 
these freedoms progress is impossible. 
Behind the Iron Curtain today even sci- 
ence must toe the party line. Commu- 
nism is as quick to liquidate geneticists 
who teach the efficacy of the Mendelian 
law, as the medieval church was to 
challenge scholars such as Galileo. The- 
oretical Marxism rather than empirical 
experimentation has become the test of 
truth. 

But freedom is meaningless when it 
does not include the freedom to err. I 
would be inclined even to agree with 
certain estimable persons of whom I 
know, that freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression should be accorded Communists 
—but with one very important reserva- 
tion: We must know, and everyone must 
know, as far as possible, that they are 
Communists. It is hard not to forget that 
ideas do not perish when those who hold 
them become martyrs. Ideas can only be 
vanquished by better ones, half-truths— 
the most dangerous things in the world 
—by the whole truth. 


A way of life 


If all this seems remote from religion, 
let us remember that religion is not 
something based on Ancient Scripture, 
nor formalized in any creed. It is a way 
of life. It is not something which liber- 
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compartment of the mind, safely insu- 
lated from any contamination by politics, 
controversy, or dangerous thoughts. A 
very good case can be made out for the 
thesis that America could not even have 
attained her high standard of living 
without freedom of the press and of 
conscience, and freedom from the dom- 
ination of a state church. 

And, it might also be added, without 
that freedom of the mind which is in 
part a product of the public school. 
Religion includes, or ought to include, 
the right to be a rebel—a rebel against 
dogma of every kind, from the orthodox 
teachings of fundamentalist Protestan- 
tism, even to the insistence on tradition 
by a wing of our own religious fellow- 
ship. It should extend to political and 
economic dogma as well. 

As a matter of fact, our debt to 
heresy (of all kinds) is very great indeed. 
We take pride in the courage of heretics 
like Servetus. But only in an atmosphere 
of complete freedom of the mind can 
heresy perform its yeast-like function in 
society. As Arthur Hunt Morgan so well 
points out in that stimulating book on 
Utopias, Nowhere Was Somewhere, 
“Therefore the great social need today 
is not that men shall agree on a single 
type of social organization, but that they 
shall.come to. recognize principles of in- 
tegrity, mutual respect, tolerance, and 
local autonomy combined with interde- 
pendence, which will make possible a 
continuing process of social experiment 
and exploration, without destructive con- 
flict . . . . With tolerance, patience, and 
good will; with free inquiry and aggressive 
exploration; with absence of dogmatism 
and without reliance on revelation or 
panacea, unprecedented progress might 
be made.” 

And what is a heretic but one who 
rejects dogmatism, revelation and pana- 
cea? 


Bees learned the lesson 


It is interesting to reflect that only 
with the human species has the problem 
of freedom arisen. With other animals 


als, at least, can afford to put in oneand plants, freedom exists within what- 
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ever limits are set by nature. Yet co- 
operation among them is as important 
as competition. Ruthless struggle is not 
the only law of nature, and survival of 
the fittest is not the unique result of this 
mechanism. Co-operation and mutual 
dependence also have survival value. The 
ant and the bee, and even many of the 
protozoa, learned this lesson long ago. 

Obviously, man must learn it too. And 
it inevitably restricts his freedom. 
“America cannot live alone,” said Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. The implications of this 
truth are profound—and profoundly 
disturbing to some. 

Yet if the human race is to survive— 
and, as a biologist, I believe it is as seri- 
ous as that—there will have to be, and 
soon, a united world of some kind. The 
United Nations is a beginning, though 
perhaps but a short step in the right di- 
rection. National sovereignty, in the 
accepted sense, is an anachronism today. 
The human race simply cannot be trusted 
with that amount of freedom in a world 
of radar, rockets, guided missiles, hydro- 
gen and nuclear fission bombs, and 
bacteriological warfare. 

We must ask ourselves, “Can man be 
trusted with freedom?” and at the same 
time, “Can man live a rewarding life and 
continue to progress in all the fields of 
human endeavor if he does not have 
freedom?” 


Freedom to overpopulate? 


Can man be permitted freedom to 
overpopulate the world, with resulting 
misery and privation? The population of 
the earth has more than quadrupled in 
the past three centuries, and the net in- 
crease each 24 hours is at present 68,- 
000. Even if technology staves off a food 
shortage for a time, it cannot create 
more standing room on this planet. To 
biologists, and to many other informed 
people, death control without birth con- 
trol seems destined to lead us straight 
to disaster. 

Shall man keep his freedom to plun- 
der the earth’s resources without regard 
to posterity? Our mineral supplies, and 
even our arable soils, are sharply lim- 
ited. Few frontiers remain for settlement 
and exploitation. 

Should we Caucasians be free to con- 
tinue to live as if other races were 
inferior? The Malan-supporting South 
Africans believe and practice Apartheid, 

(Continued on page 23) 
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A Presbyterian speaks—for unity 


o 


Church council bar to Unitarians held 


arbitrary, contrary to spirit of Jesus 


RECENTLY it was my privilege to 
address a gathering of ministers and lay- 
men at a religious conference. The leader 
in charge of the singing was also chair- 
man of an important committee on 
Hymnology in the National Council of 
Churches. He asked me to select two 
hymns to be sung before my address. In 
his introduction he spoke of the great 
movement toward unity within the 
churches and told of the World Council 
and the National Council. He then spoke 
words of high praise of the two hymns 
we were about to sing, saying that they 
were among the most inspiring in our 
Christian hymnology. 

Before my address I could not refrain 
from mentioning that while I rejoiced in 
the growing unity among Christians, I 
must point out that neither of the authors 
of the hymns we had just sung would be 
allowed to sit as members in the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ. One 
of them was Theodore Parker and the 
other John Haynes Holmes—great spirit- 
ual leaders of the past and present in 
every crusade for social righteousness. 


Ever active in agitation 


Of Theodore Parker the encyclopedia 
has this to say: “Known for his emphasis 
on the role of direct intuition in religion.” 
How that does remind one of Jeremiah 
or Jesus! Again we read of him, “He was 
ever active in agitation against slavery, 
drunkenness, and the subjugation of 
women, and gave vigorous assistance to 
fugitive slaves.” But, Dr. Parker, you 
would not be eligible for membership in 
our Council of Churches. 

We sang those lines, written by that 
contemporary crusader for justice, Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes: 


The voice of God is calling its summons 
unto men; 

As once He spoke in Zion, so now He 
speaks again. 

Whom shall I send to succor my people 
in their need? 

Whom shall I send to loosen the bonds 
of lust and greed?... 

From ease and pleasure save us, from 


By S. RALPH HARLOW 


pride of place absolve: 

Purge us of low desires, lift us to high 
resolve. 

Take us and make us holy, teach us Thy 
will and way. 

Speak, and behold we answer, command 
and we obey! 


How that does take us back to Isaiah! 
No one who has followed Holmes’s minis- 
try can doubt his courage in defense of 
the weak. He has given his substance to 
the poor, his sympathy to the suffering, 
his heart to God. In him and in his 
message there has glowed the same con- 
cept of religion that was manifest in Jesus 
two thousand years ago. Why is John 
Haynes Holmes excluded from our fel- 
owship in the Council of Churches? 
Would Jesus shut him out? 


Intimate fellowship with God 


Not long ago my wife and [| sat in the 
congregation of the First Unitarian 
Church in New York City. The preacher 
that morning was Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of Mount Holyoke College. The service 
expressed religion as Jesus talked about 
it. The hymns contained no theology that 
would have been repugnant to Jesus, but 
spoke of intimate fellowship with God 
as our Heavenly Father and Jesus as our 
Brother and Leader. 

Dr. Eliot preached the Gospel with sin- 
cerity and simplicity. It was the kind of 
sermon we often hear from Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, an appeal to take Jesus seri- 
ously, and not substitute worship of Him 
for loyalty to his challenge and way of 
life. As 1 listened, again that disturbing 
thought plagued my conscience, would 
Jesus exclude this minister of His Gospel 
from any Council that bore His Name? 

How many great hymns might be men- 
tioned born of the devotion and spiritual 
insight of men and women who held or 
hold to the Unitarian expression of the 
Christian faith. 


Nearer my God to Thee, 
Thee! 
E’en tho’ it be a cross that raiseth me. 


nearer to 


In June, 1953, S. Ralph Harlow, Pro- 
fessor of Religion and Biblical Litera- 
tures, retired after 30 years on the faculty 
of Smith College. A well-known lecturer, 
Dr. Harlow has been honored by several 
Jewish organizations for his contributions 
toward Zionism and inter-faith unity. A 
former Chaplain at the International Col- 
lege in Smyrna, Turkey, he is a Presby- 
terian minister. 


Those were helpful words when the 
Titanic sank. But Sarah Adams, who 
wrote them, would not be eligible for 
membership in the Council. She was a 
Unitarian. 


On him who by the altar stands, 

On him Thy blessing fall: 

Speak through his lips Thy pure com- 
mands, 

Thou Heart, that lovest all. 


I'm sorry, Ralph Waldo Emerson, we 
use your hymn when we ordain our min- 
isters, but we can’t admit you to our 
Council of Churches of Christ. You were 
a Unitarian. 

One of my own favorite hymns, is by 
Samuel Johnson. With Samuel Longfel- 
low, he wrote a great many hymns, and 
together they edited a church hymnal 
from which many hymns in contempo- 
rary hymnals are taken, and which has 
enriched the whole Christian fellowship. 
But neither Johnson nor Longfellow 
would be eligible for the Council. 


Accents of greatness 

We have merely skimmed the surface 
of our debt to great souls, and seers, and 
poets who have contributed to our Chris- 
tian hymnology through the years. How 
fortunate that our spiritual life has been 
so enriched, and that we have not closed 
the door against their hymns, their ac- 
cents of greatness, even though we shut 
out the authors. I know the arguments 
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Should some be excluded for sincerity, consistency? 


as to why they are excluded. But there 
remains one and only one important ques- 
tion for our Christain conscience to face: 
Would Jesus shut them out? 

Recently we have rejoiced in the addi- 
tion to the World Council and the Na- 
tional Council, of the Greek Orthodox 
communion. 

Just a few days ago a Greek student, 
in whom my wife and I are deeply in- 
terested, wanted very much to take Com- 
munion. She was dying in an American 
hospital far from home. No Greek priest 
was available, so a priest of the Episcopal 
church gave her the Holy Communion. It 
was a blessed experience for this sick 
and dying girl. But she received word 
from a Greek priest that she had com- 
mitted a very serious sin in taking Com- 
munion from an Episcopal priest. 

We know, and admit, with sadness, 
that at our large Ecumenical conferences 
we have to divide into separate groups 
to celebrate the Holy Communion. We 
divide because we cannot agree to sit 
down with other fellow Christians at the 
same table of our Lord which we claim 
is the most significant expression of our 
devotion to Him. We may sing together, 
pray together, serve on commissions side 
by side but we may not take the Bread 
and Wine from the same hand or drink 
of the same cup. 


All who serve Jesus 


I would never vote to shut out my 
Greek Orthodox brothers from member- 
ship in this Council, nor to shut out any 
who love and would serve Jesus in sin- 
cerity and truth. It is not facing the 
facts when we argue that Unitarians 
and Universalists shut themselves out. We 
demand an affirmation of a dogma which 
thousands of members of the World and 
National Councils either do not hold, or 
else reinterpret in a manner quite differ- 
ent from that intended by its authors. If 
our Unitarian brothers are unwilling to 
use phrases that no longer have the mean- 
ing they seem to have, are they to be 
excluded for such sincerity? 

I could name many leaders in both the 
World Council and the National Council 
of Churches of Christ who are in com- 
plete agreement with the interpretations 
of Jesus’ relationship to God and to men 
which Theodore Parker, Samuel Longfel- 
low, William E. Channing, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Frederick Eliot, and John 
Haynes Holmes have professed. 

These leaders have been elected to high 
offices because they chance to belong to 
denominations which formally affirm be- 
licfs which large numbers of their mem- 
bership no longer hold. And I include 
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Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodists, 
and even some Episcopalians in that 
number. 


We return once more to the original 
question: Would Jesus exclude Samuel 
Longfellow, Frederick Eliot, Sarah 
Adams, John Haynes Holmes, and others 
like them from an organization which has 
as its purpose to unite those who find in 
Him the way, the truth, and the light, 
and who seek to pattern their lives by his 
message? 


Dr. Francis Peabody, a great Unitarian 
teacher, once said to us in class, ““When 
my vision of Jesus grows dim, my vision 
of God grows dim; when my vision of 
Jesus is clear, my vision of God is clear.” 
Why shut Dr. Peabody out of our fel- 
lowship? 


Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, for 
forty years the distinguished editor of the 
Christian Century, has recently written a 
book, The Unfinished Reformation. He 
deals with the ecumenical movement for 
a united church in the resurgence of 
Protestantism. In statement after state- 
ment Dr. Morrison supports the conten- 
tion that dogma and creedal tradition 
ought not to shut any group out from 
this ecumenical union; that the basis for 
unity is spiritual loyalty to the ideals and 
life of Jesus. For example, he writes: “An 
ecumenical theology can arise only within 
the actual experience of an ecumenical 
fellowship, where thought is free, and 
where diversities are welcomed as the 
condition of creative growth.” Or, again, 
“Tt is obvious that the principle of coer- 
cive authoritarianism must be rejected. It 
has already been rejected by the denomi- 
nations themselves.” 


When Dr. Morrison formulates a 
standard of loyalty for such an ecumeni- 
cal church, we find nothing which the 
great leaders-of the Unitarian churches 
past and present could not willingly as- 
sent to. 


At one of our large Ecumenical con- 
ventions in Europe, the final sermon was 
preached by a minister who is an ultra- 
Neo-Orthodox in theology. He stated 
that it was fruitless to work for world 
peace, that the Bible stated that we 
would always have wars till Christ re- 
turns in bodily form on the clouds of 
heaven with the saints. It is useless to 
engage in “social action programs,” for 
only with the Second Coming of Christ 
can earth’s social ills be cured. It was 
a philosophy that cuts the nerve of all 
social action or human effort to right 
earth’s wrongs, even with God’s help. 
The prayer, “thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done, on earth as it is in heaven” 
has reference only to spiritual” matters, 


not to ending poverty, exploitation and 
war! oe 

The message of John Haynes Holmes, 
as expressed in the closing verse of his 
hymn, is quite different from this dis- 
tressing pessimism concerning our ability 
to share with God in the plan of re- 
demption. 

“We heed, O Lord, Thy summons, and 

answer, ‘here are we’! 

Send us upon Thine errand, let us Thy 

servants be. 

Our strength is dust and ashes, our 

years a passing hour— 

But Thou can’st use our weakness, to 

magnify Thy power.” 

Why should the one man preach the 
final word to the Churches of Christ and 
the other be denied even membership in 
that fellowship? Would Jesus shut them 
out? That is the one important question, 
and no arguments, no excuses, no subtle 
reasoning can excuse us from an answer. 


UN-LOADING QUESTIONS 


If someone asks “Do you believe in God?” 
you are, more often than not, safe in assum- 
ing that you are being confronted with a 
loaded question. For if it is phrased in this 
way, it’s a pretty good bet that the real 
question is “Do you believe in the same God 
that I believe in?” and the inquirer is not 
likely to be satisfied with anything short of 
an unequivocal “Yes!” 

For the most part I am inclined to regard 
this question as an impertinence, and to hold 
to a policy of answering somewhat in this. 
fashion: “J would enjoy discussing this sub- 
ject with you; but please amplify your ques- 
tion so that it is clear to me what you are 
asking. It would be helpful if you would tell 
me what you mean by ‘believe, and des- 
cribe more fully the God you are talking 
about.” Alas, the conversation often ends 
right there, because neither of us is willing 
to talk in the frame of reference proposed 
by the other. But since 7 am convinced that 
it is impossible to talk sense in the frame- 
work the other fellow proposes; and since he 
is already convinced that I am an infidel or 
something equally dangerous and unpleas- 
ant, perhaps it: is just as well that we don’t 
pursue the matter farther. : 

If, on the other hand, I were to be asked, 
“When you use the word ‘God, are you 
referring to something you have experienced’ 
which I also might experience, and if so, 
what?” I might, after first fainting from 
surprise, be able to enter into a genuine ex- 
change of ideas, from which important new 
insights might come to both of us.—WILLIAM 
D. HAMMOND, 


THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


Wonder as the beginning of wisdom 


The most beautiful thing we can experience is the mysteri- 
ous. It is the source of all true art and science. He to whom 
this emotion is a stranger, who can no longer pause to wonder 
and stand rapt in awe, is as good as dead: his eyes are closed. 

(Albert Einstein) 


Except God no substance can be granted or conceived. 
Whatever is, is in God, and nothing can exist or be con- 
ceived without God. 
(Spinoza) 


Not by speech, not by mind, 
Not by sight can He be apprehended. 
How can He be comprehended 
Otherwise than by one’s saying, ‘He is’? 
(Katha Upanishads) 


Hé who sees the Infinite in all things, sees God. He who 
sees the Ratio only, sees himself only. 
(William Blake) 


I will take an egg out of the robin’s nest 
in the orchard, 
I will take a branch of gooseberries from 
the old bush in the garden, and 
go out and preach to the world; 
You shall see I will not meet a single 
heretic or scorner. 
(Walt Whitman) 


An old pine tree preaches wisdom, 
And a wild bird is crying out truth. 
(Buddhist poem) 


It the doors of perception were cleansed, everything would 
appear to man as it is, infinite. 
' (William Blake) 


AAR! Be and he looked, and, behold, the bush burned with fire, 
and the bush was not consumed. 
(Exzodus JIT, 2) 


To You Greeting 


Blessed art thou whosoever from whose eyes the veil is 
lifted to see Me. Blessed are thy mornings and evenings— 
blessed the hour when thou risest up, and again when thou 
liest down to sleep. 

I am the ground; I listen to the sound of your feet. 

I am the trees; I reach downward my long arms and touch 
you, though you heed not. My leaves and zigzag branches 
write wonderful words against the evening sky. I touch you 

lightly. I touch that you remember, and forget not who you 
are. 


The sun shall shine, the clouds draw across the sky, the 
fire leap in the grate, the kettle boil—to purposes which you 
cannot fathom. The simplest shall look you in the face to 
meanings ever profounder and profounder than all Thought. 

Blessings and thanks for ever for the sweet rain, blessings 
for the fresh air blowing, and the meadows illimitable and the 
grass and the clouds. These shall be for memorials between us, 
and I in them will surely draw towards you. 

The sower goes out to sow alone in the morning, the early 
morning so beautiful and calm. Now like a flood the rising 
yellow sunlight pours in, and splashes through in great streaks 
of light over the ploughed land. With the Sun and the Earth 
for companions, with browned arms and face and dazzle- 
lidded eyes, thick-booted, untiring, all day the sower goes sow- 
ing, what in due time shall become daily bread in the mouths 
of thousands. 

(Edward Carpenter) 


The Searcher of Hearts is Thy Maker 


O Lord, thou hast searched me, and known me. 
Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising, 
Thou understandest my thought afar off. 

Thou searchest out my path and my lying down, 
And art acquainted with all my ways. 


I will praise thee; for I am fearfully and wonderfully made: 
Marvelous are thy works; 
And that my soul knoweth right well. 
My substance was not hid from thee, 
When I was made in secret, 
And curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. 
Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being unperfect; 
And in thy book all my members were written, 
Which in continuance were fashioned, 
When as yet there was none of them. 
How precious also are thy thoughts unto me, O God! 
How great is the sum of them. 
(from Psalm 139) 


Earthly Beauty is but Heavenly 
Beauty taking to itself Flesh 


An ideal wakes in the Omnipotent Painter; and straightway 
over the eternal dikes rush forth the flooding tides of night, 
the blue of Heaven ripples into stars; Nature, from Alp to 
Alpine flower, rises lovely with the betrayal of the Divine 
thought. An ideal wakes in the Omnipotent Poet, and there 
chimes the rhythm of an ordered universe. An ideal wakes in 
the Omnipotent Musician; and Creation vibrates with the har- 
mony, from the palpitating throat of the bird to the surges of 
His thunder as they burst in fire along the roaring strand of 
Heaven. 

(Francis Thompson, “Nature’s Immortality’’) 


Prayer 


O God, how does it happen in this poor world that thou art 
so great and yet nobody finds Thee, that Thou callest so loudly 
and nobody hears Thee, that Thou art so near and nobody feels 
Thee, that Thou givest Thyself to everybody and nobody knows 
thy name? Men flee from Thee and say they cannot find Thee; 
they turn their backs and say they cannot see Thee; they stop 
their ears and say they cannot hear Thee. 

(Hans Denk) 
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~“BegaP basis for freedom 


(Continued from page 11) 


ingenuity of the investigators has capital- 
ized upon that phase of our legal tradi- 
tion which denies recognition to the free- 
dom which lies beyond an individual’s 
liberty. The investigators realize that the 
destiny of that broader freedom is not de- 
pendent on the decisions of courts but on 
the courage of scholars and the fortitude 
of institutions of learning. The investiga- 
tors know that if they can spread fear 
and suspicion among the American peo- 
ple the courage of scholars and the forti- 
tude of universities will be inadequate 
safeguards of freedom. The investigators 
realize that the day may come when the 
liberty of an individual whom they have 
degraded and disgraced is given belated 
recognition by the courts. The investiga- 
tors are willing to run that risk knowing 
that in the meanwhile their effort to sub- 


jugate the centers of learning to their will | 


has approached triumphant success. 

Some of you doubtless will consider 
that my charges are exaggerated and that 
there is no good reason to suppose that 
the investigators are seeking to destroy 
the independence of scholars and under- 
mine academic freedom. If you are un- 
convinced by what I say I suggest that 
you read the Report which Senator Jen- 
ners Committee published last July. 
There you will see the careful formulation 
of his program for American education. 
What he urges is that our schools and 
colleges should turn to the investigating 
committees of the states and nation and 
work in close collaboration with them 
both for the dismissal of teachers “who 
have demonstrated their unsuitability to 
teach” and for the selection of teachers 
whose inquiries have not led them in un- 
fortunate political directions. The univer- 
sities will no longer find the security of 
freedom in law and in self-government 
but will turn their destinies over to 
Messrs. Cohn and Schine and their pro- 
vincial satellites. 

If you have followed me thus far I 
take it that you see my doctrine as in- 
fected with fatal despair. I was supposed 
to tell you of the legal foundations for 
intellectual freedom and I have told you 
that no such foundations may be discov- 
ered, that the best that we lawyers can do 
for you is to tell you to be courageous 
and remind you that as individuals you 
have a set of constitutional rights, both 
substantive and procedural, which in nor- 
mal times the state is willing to recognize, 
but which in times of strain it is likely to 
qualify if not destroy. This is a doctrine 
of gloom if you expect of law as much 
as most Americans expect of it. We will 
somewhat dissipate the gloom, I believe, 
and also serve the cause of freedom if we 
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recognize that intellectual liberty must 
find its strength beyond the law and 
through other agencies than those of 
government. 

Nearly ten years ago Judge Learned 
Hand, as he always does, gave us the 
warning of wisdom. “I often wonder,” he 
said, “whether we do not rest our hopes 
[for the survival of liberty] too much 
upon constitutions, upon laws, and upon 
courts. These are false hopes; believe me, 
these are false hopes. Liberty lies in the 
hearts of men and women, when it dies 
there, no constitution, no law, no court 
can save it; no constitution, no law,no 
court can even do much to help it.” Shar- 
ing Judge Hand’s conviction that freedom 
cannot be attained by law alone, I should 
like to suggest that there is another in- 
strument than the individual heart which 
can contribute significantly to the preser- 
vation of liberty. 


A commitment to knowledge 


If our law does not recognize academic 
freedom, but only teachers, has made no 
promise to science, but only to scientists, 
has established no religion but merely se- 
cured the individual’s conscience, there 
are other authorities within our society 
whose commitments are broader. I con- 
fess that I often fear that those authori- 
ties have lost sight of their obligations. 
Our schools and colleges, even perhaps 
our churches, have lived in the blandly 
mistaken assumption that the law is omni- 
competent and that intellectual freedom 
will somehow survive the conflict when 
the individual scholar goes down in defeat 
before the state’s authority. The universi- 
ties in my judgment have too frequently 
overlooked the fact that their commit- 
ment is not merely to teachers and ten- 
ure but to the advancement of knowl- 
edge and intellectual freedom. In my 
judgment no organizations other than 
universities and churches are strong 
enough to assert against the state that 
something larger than the fate of indivi- 
duals is being destroyed by the abuse of 
power. It is timidity, not wisdom or states- 
manship, which converts all problems of 
freedom into questions of law. Our Bill 
of Rights is, of course, a code of law, but 
it bespeaks convictions which lie beyond 
the law and will only be preserved as a 
living commitment when the institutions 
dedicated to freedom, with courage and 
fortitude demand the prerogative of free- 
dom and the right of self-government. 


THE OPEN MIND 


The open mind is a nuisance if it is 
merely passively open to allow anything to 
find its way into a vacuous mind behind the 
opening. It is significant only as it is the 
mark of an actively searching mind, one on 
the alert for further knowledge and under- 
standing. JOHN DEWEY 


ADVICE TO A 
YOUNG MINISTER—1832 


Thou shalt not profess that which thou 
dost not believe. 

Thou shalt not heed the voice of man 
when it agrees not with the voice of 
God in thine own soul. 

Thou shalt study and obey the laws 
of the Universe and they will be thy fel- 
low-servants. 

Thou shalt speak the truth as thou 
seest it, without fear, in the spirit of 
kindness to all thy fellow-creatures.... 

Let thy soul be open and thine eyes 
will: reveal to thee beauty everywhere. 

Go forth with thy message among thy 
fellow-creatures; teach them they must 
trust themselves as guided by that inner 
light which dwells with the pure in 
heart, to whom it was promised of old 
that they shall see God. 

Teach them that each generation be- 
gins the world afresh, in perfect free- 
dom; that the present is not the prisoner 
of the past, but that today holds captive 
all yesterdays... . 

To thy fellow-countrymen thou shalt 
preach the gospel of the New World, 
that here is the promise of a new and 
more excellent social state than history 
has recorded. 

Thy life shall be as thy teaching’ 
brave, pure, truthful, beneficent, hopeful, 
cheerful, hospitable to all honest belief, 
all sincere thinkers, and active according 
to thy gifts and opportunities. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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Right to be a rebel 


(Continued from page 18) 


which is now the law of their land. But 
what do we believe in, citizens of a na- 
tion where many cultured and refined 
Negroes are condemned to live in the 
worst areas of our great cities? 

Are we, as the world’s most powerful 
nation for a brief moment in human 
history, to use our freedom to continue 
to insist on trade barriers which may 
condemn other nations to a lowered 
standard of living? ; 

Shall we, in the name of freedom, 
elect to hobble the United Nations, or 
even to withdraw from it? Freedom for 
us to enjoy isolation is freedom for any 
other nation, able to do so, to engage 
in aggression. 

_ Are we to sit back, in the name of 

religious freedom, while continued viola- 
tions are being suggested—such as aid to 
parochial schools, subsidy to missionary 
enterprise abroad, or state restrictions on 
the dispensing of contraceptive informa- 
tion by physicians? 


No desert islands? 


It has been observed that no man 
except Robinson Crusoe ever enjoyed 
complete freedom, and even he had to 
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consider his man Friday. There are no 
desert islands to which modern man can 
repair. The minute any of us become 
members of human society, complete 
freedom becomes entirely too dangerous. 

Even limited freedom, however, has 
its obligations, These obligations are fa- 
miliar, but it is a good thing now and 
then to sit down and give them serious 
thought. 

An open mind (but certainly not a 
vacant one) is surely high on the list. 

Freedom to publish, and freedom to 
have access to all sources of information, 
is of equal importance. This is one of 
the first freedoms to come under attack 
by dictators of both left and right, and 
their disciples in this country. 

Freedom of teaching, including free- 
dom for teachers to use their professional 
knowledge to select their own materials 
and to exercise all the rights of any 
other citizen, is absolutely essential. No 
special loyalty oaths should be required. 
Justice Black remarked in a decision on 
one such oath: 

“The Oklahoma oath statute is but 
one manifestation of a national network 
of laws aimed at coercing and control- 
ling the minds of men. Test oaths are 
notorious tools of tyranny. When used 
to shackle the mind they are, or at least 
they should be, unspeakably odious to a 
free people . . . Our own free society 
should never forget that laws which 
stigmatize and penalize thought and 


speech have a way of reaching, ensnar- 
ing, and silencing many more people 
than at first intended. We must have 
freedom of speech for all or we will, in 
the long run, have it for none but the 
cringing and craven.” 

A democracy, if it is to survive long, 
must safeguard the freedoms of its minor- 
ities. All of us, on certain matters, are 
inevitably in a minority. 

Are men then to be trusted with free- 
dom? Will they accept its obligations? At 
least we have a right to hope that, in 
a democracy, they may learn to do so. 


‘God is truth’ 


Salvation really depends on acceptance 
of the cardinal obligation of all: a pas- 
sion for TRUTH. I would like to para- 
phrase that ancient definition which tells 
us “God is Love” by saying “God is 
Truth.” Then the meaning of that first 
and greatest commandment, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind” 
becomes crystal clear. And let us not 
forget the second of the two command- 
ments, on which, we are told “the whole 
law hangeth”: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Our neighbors in- 
clude those in our own community, but 
equally those throughout the rest of the 
world, and on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. To love is one of the great free- 
doms—but it has great obligations. 
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Extensive building fund campaigns underway 


in Unitarian churches from coast to coast 


As a direct result of the gain in Uni- 
tarian membership and the rise in church 
school enrollment, churches are planning 
and executing successful building fund 
drives, three of them the result of profes- 
sional fund-raising help. 


From Portland, Oregon, comes news of 
a Victory Dinner announcing the raising of 
pledges totalling $188,887—with expectation 
of a probable $20,000 more—for the Ex- 
pansion Fund which will provide a parish 
house educational building on Jand adjoin- 
ing the church. 


The University Unitarian Church of 
Seattle, reports that more than $90,000 has 
already been subscribed on_ three-year 
pledges, with the total expected to reach 
$100,000. The funds will build either a new 
church or an addition to the present 40- 
year-old church building. The project must 
provide for a church membership at least 
double the capacity of the present building, 
which has become so overcrowded that the 
entire University YM-YWCA building was 
hired this fall to house the church school 
of 200 children. Two worship services have 
been held for some time but even these have 
proved inadequate. The church membership 
rose 100 last year with 25 more joining this 
fall. 


At Evanston, Ill., $75,000 has been raised 
through a capital funds campaign for build- 
ing improvement. Membership of the Uni- 
tarian Church there has almost doubled in 
the last five years. Dr. Homer A. Jack, on 
December 20, accepted the 200th new 
member to join the church during his five- 
year ministry. The church has been filled 
to capacity for the last 18 months, and the 
church school has been forced to meet in 
a nearby public school. 


Louisiana urged to oppose 
plans to abolish public schools 


The people of Louisiana have been urged 
by Rev. Albert D’Orlando of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of New Orleans to repudiate 
plans to abolish public schools if the US. 
Supreme Court rules against school segre- 
gation. 


According to a newspaper account of the 
sermon, Mr. D’Orlando warned that school 
plans similar to those recently proposed in 
Georgia and Mississippi would “destroy 
education” and “void the fruits of democ- 
racy.” “To tamper with the public school 
system is more than to tamper with a fun- 
damental institution in our society. It is to 
tamper with the rights and dignity of grow- 
ing children; it is to put qualifications on 
the tools they need for combating their own 
ignorance.” 
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MAN AND IMAGE: Dr. Charles Parker 
Connolly, minister-emeritus of the Church 
of the Christian Union (Unitarian), Rock- 
ford, Illinois, poses with the bronze bust 
which was unveiled at the 83rd anniversary 
of the church. 


Unitarian honored for role 
in Louisiana Purchase 


On December 6, 1953, a wreath given by 
the Unitarians of New Orleans was placed 
on the tablet honoring John Vaughan (1755- 
1841) which hangs in the First Unitarian 
Church of Philadelphia. The wreath com- 
memorated the part played by this active 
Unitarian businessman in the Louisiana 
Purchase, 150 years ago. 

John Vaughan, one-time secretary to 
Benjamin Franklin, learned from a business 
associate in New Orleans of the Spanish 
Governor’s proclamation ending port and 
warehouse privileges for U.S. traders on the 
Mississippi. He forwarded this information 
to President Jefferson on December 25, 
1802, which probably furnished the Presi- 
dent’s first knowledge of the event. On Janu- 
ary 13, 1803, Jefferson appointed James 
Monroe as special envoy to France io ne- 
gotiate the Louisiana Purchase, believing 
that the future of the Republic depended 
upon the continued prosperity and alle- 
giance of the West. 

The ceremony honoring John Vaughan 
was followed by a report on Vaughan’s life 
by Dr. Charles Lyon Chandler, who made 
a thorough study of the little-known figure 
at the request of Rev. Harry Scholefield. 


ARCHITECTS HELP PEOPLE: The W>st 
Shore Unitarian Church building was one of 
sixty-five outstanding examples of architec- 
ture in the Greater Cleveland Area that 
were exhibited photographically during Oc- 
tober at a show entitled “Architects Help 
People,” held at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art. 


123 Unitarian lay —- 


fellowships organized 


Twenty-three Unitarian fellowships have 
been organized during the last year to bring 
the total of small Unitarian groups in areas 
where no church exists up to 123. 

During the last few months, fellowships 
have been established in Spartanburg, S.C.; 
Daytona Beach, Fla.; London, Ont.; Aiken, 
S.C.; Rushville, Ind.; Warren, Ohio; High- 
land Park, Ill.; Montreal Lakeshore Unitar- 
ian Fellowship, Pointe Claire, Quebec 
(aided by the Montreal church); Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; La Crosse, Wisc.; Modesto, 
Calif. 

The following groups are in the process 
of organization: High Point, N.C.; Clemson, 
S.C.; W. Palm Beach, Fla.; Tampa, Fla.; 
Tallahassee, Fla.; Westchester, Pa. (organ- 
ized through the help of the Wilmington 
Unitarian Church). A number of these 
groups were organized following a recent 
trip through the South by fellowship direc- 
tor Munroe Husbands. 


Does Harvard face retreat? 


Harvard President Nathan Pusey’s speech 
to the Divinity School last September, in 
which he criticized the religious optimism 
of former president Charles W. Eliot, con- 
tinues to be a topic of concern and comment 
in Unitarian churches. 

In Omaha, on December 27, Rev. John 
W. Cyrus spoke on “Harvard’s Eliot and 
Pusey: and Your Religion.” On the same 
Sunday in Needham, Mass., Rev. Russell R. 
Bletzer defended Eliot’s “Religion of the 
Future.” The question posed by Mr. Pusey’s 
address, he cautioned is “whether the Har- 
vard Divinity School, now being reorgan- 
ized, will be forced into a ‘pusey-lanimous’ 
retreat from the bold liberalism expounded 
by Charles William Eliot. This issue—while 
seemingly a narrow theological one—is 
really another manifestation of the wide- 
spread and alarming revolt against reason, 
which seems to be gaining force in such a 
variety of ways in today’s world.” 


Churches take part 
in extension work 


A number of Unitarian fellowships are 
founded with the aid of nearby Unitarian 
churches. Montreal and Wilmington, for ex- 
ample, have helped new groups get started. 
Also, in St. Louis, the Southwest County 
Liberal Club has been formed, aided by the 
church’s associate minister, Rev. Christopher 
Moore. Niagara Falls Unitarians are now 
crossing the border to St. Catharines, Ont., 
to schedule public meetings with the help of 
the A.U.A. extension department. A house 
converted to a church has been made avail- 
able free to the group. 
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Baker Fund establishes 
‘“‘a living memorial” 


More than $1000 is now available 
through the Everett Moore Baker Fund, es- 
tablished in honor of the memory of the 
late vice president of the American Unitar- 
ian Association, and plans have been pre- 
pared for its use. 

Last year, $1205.71 was used for four 
projects. One grant supplemented the salary 
of a young American Unitarian minister 
who went to England for a year to serve 
two Unitarian parishes in the London area 
under arrangement between the A.U.A. and 
the British General Assembly. Another 
grant helped an English Divinity School stu- 
dent to secure his S.T.M. degree at the 
Harvard University. A third grant helped 
an English boy to attend Hackley School, 
New York. A fourth grant of $200 went to 
the Albert Schweitzer College, Churwalden, 
Switzerland, to help European young people 
attend the College’s summer session. 

Plans for the current year include scholar- 
ships for a Japanese theological student, two 
Czechoslovakian students, and another Eng- 
lish exchange student. At least $200 is 
needed to bring the fund up to the level 
needed to carry out these plans. Checks 
should be made payable to the American 
Unitarian Association, marked for the 
Everett Baker Memorial, and sent to 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Adult forums consider 
world, personal problems 


Unitarians in New Haven and Indianapo- 
lis have organized adult education programs, 
open to the public, on important world and 
personal problems. 

In December a panel sponsored by the 
Unitarian Forum in Indianapolis met to 
discuss “What Forces Threaten Our Democ- 
racy?” Speakers were Dean John Beese of 
the Technical Extension Division, Purdue 
University; Professor Paul Bergevin of the 
Department of Adult Education, University 
of Indiana; former Congressman Andrew 
Jacobs; and Merle Miller, Indianapolis at- 
torney. 

The Connecticut program, consisting of 

five lectures on marriage and family rela- 
tionships, is sponsored jointly with New 
Haven’s Temple Mishkan Israel. The series, 
which will be held on Wednesday nights 
during February and March, is entitled, 
“Let’s Look at Marriage.” Tentative topics 
include “The American Family: Its Past 
and Future”; “The American Marriage: Its 
Normal State. The First Year—The Years 
After”; “The American Marriage: Its Un- 
happy State. Open Conflict—Divorce”; “The 
Marriage Counselor: Where? When? and 
How?”; and “Toward a Better Family—A 
Panel Discussion.” 
GARDEN FUND: A gift of $24,000 has 
been made to the Unitarian Church of All 
Souls, New York, to create and maintain a 
garden in the area between the new parish 
house and Lexington Avenue. The contribu- 
tion, which came from Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Hanson Ordway, Jr., will provide landscap- 
ing and gardening near the parish building 
now under construction for classrooms and 
parish use. 


A SURPRISE GUEST: Adlai Stevenson attended the Unitarian Church of Germantown 


recently as the guest of member of the church, Mayor Joseph S. Clark, Jr., of Philadelphia. 
From left to right: Rev. Max F. Daskam, minister; Mayor Clark; Mr. Stevenson; Dr. Henry 
P. Van Dusen, president of Union Theological Seminary, New York, who gave the address. 
At the coffee hour, Stevenson signed autographs and informed one small boy that “initials 


are half-price this morning.” 


Minister calls for public ‘uprising’ 
against ouster of city manager 


Rev. George N. Marshall delivered a vig- 
orous “pulpit editorial” recently, urging his 
congregation at the First Unitarian Church 
in Niagara Falls to organize an “uprising” 
against the ouster of City Manager Harold 
R. Cheek. 

According to a front page story in the 
Niagara Falls Gazette, Mr. Marshall’s ap- 
peal “for a ‘popular uprising,’ at which he 
said ‘the politicians in City Hall will cringe’ 
was greeted by applause, the first time within 
memory of parishoners that such an emo- 
tional outburst occurred during an hour of 
worship.” 

Commending Mr. Cheek for his “com- 
plete record of integrity and of government 
without favorites,” Mr. Marshall continued: 
“There should be no greater cause for re- 
joicing among church members than that 
which comes with the knowledge that the 
municipal affairs of the community are well- 
ordered, and that the responsibility of the 
civic domain is in the hands of people of 
integrity and honor, who are intelligently 
trained and conscientiously dedicated to the 
proper discharge of their duties. Toward the 
fulfillment of this ideal the nation has seen a 
constant move toward the city manager plan 
of government. ...— 

“To the ‘Ward Eight’ type of politician 
there is of course nothing more deplorable 
than the official who is honest, can not be 
bought, and plays no favorites, disregarding 
the ‘spoils system’ which they call the ‘pa- 
tronage system.’ 

“In American politics there are two classic 
phrases which sum up this struggle. One 
was used by Sen. Marcy in the U.S. Senate 
in 1832 when he said, ‘They see nothing 
wrong in the rule that to the victor belong 


ihe spoils.’ This system of government, the 
‘spoils system,’ for self-gain, is contrasted in 
American politics by the quotation origi- 
nally used by Thomas Jefferson in a conver- 
sation with George Washington in 1807, and 
reiterated on the Senate floor by Sen. 
Charles Sumner in 1872: ‘A public office is 
a public trust... . 

“You can’t fight City Hall’ can be dis- 
proven anytime the people rise up, take a 
stand and organize for honest, efficient, de- 
cent government.” 


PULPIT FACTS 


Paul Harris has been called as interim 
minister by the First Congregational Church 
of Littleton, Mass. He has already begun 
his duties there. 

Ralph E. Kyper became minister of the 
Wilton Center and Milford, New Hampshire 
Churches on January 15. He was previously 
minister of the church in Saco, Maine. 


Installations and Ordinations 


Jan. 11—John Forwalter, Ordained and 
installed at Brownsville, Texas. 

Jan. 17—John R. Baker, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland. 

Jan. 31—Paul Killinger, Ordained and in- 
stalled at Stow, Mass. 

Feb. 27—Rhys Williams, Ordained and 
installed at Charleston, S.C. 


Installed at 


Word has been received of the death of 
Rev. James Coburg Hodgins of Brampton, 
Ontario, Canada, on December 29, 1953. 
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Ten Largest Unitarian Churches 
(from 1953 Yearbook) 


The Peoples Church of Chicago 
The Community Church of New York 
First Unitarian Church, Worcester 
All Souls’ Church (Unitarian) Washington 
First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles 


Unitarian Society of Germantown 
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First Congregational Church, New York (Church of All Souls) ..........0.4.4++ 
First Unitarian Society of Minneapolis 
The Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills .... 
First Unitarian Church of Cleveland ........ 
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Cornerstone rites mark building progress 
for Cleveland’s First Unitarian Church 


THE CORNERSTONE: Rev. Robert Killam 
wields the trowel for the cornerstone cere- 
mony of the new First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland. Left, Randall H. Ruhlman, presi- 
dent of the congregation, places some papers 
in the stone while Ray W. Irvin, building 
committee chairman, looks on. 

Photo from the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


A crowd of more than 200 witnessed the 
cornerstone-laying ceremony at the site of the 
new building of the First Unitarian Church 
in Cleveland. Construction of the $367,500 
structure has already begun. 

Historical documents and mementos of 
the church were sealed in the foundation 
stone during the rites, which were led by 
Dr. Robert Killam, minister. Among the 
documents included were a history of the 
church, tracing its growth from 1867, and 
sermons by Dr. Killam, Rev. Eugene B. 
Navias, assistant pastor, and Dr. Dilworth 
Lupton and Dr. Everett Moore Baker, for- 
mer ministers. 

A caravan of cars carried parishioners 
from the regular church service at the Shaker 
Junior High to Belvoir for the 12 o’clock 
ceremony. Mr. Randall M. Ruhlman, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the church, 
told the audience “We are laying the corner- 
stone of our ideals in this community—ideals 
which we are carrying forward to make the 
world a better place in which to live.” 

Progress on the building, scheduled for 
completion in September, 1954, centers on 
the back wing. The basement walls and ceil- 
ing are now in. The church’s former building 
is now the home of the Unitarian Society of 
Cleveland, the second congregation to grow 
out of the parent First Church in the past 
few years. 
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UFSJ Chairman Chosen 


The Commitee Chairmen of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice for the 
1953-54 fiscal year have been announcd by 
Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, President. They 
are as follows: 

Edwin A. Bennett, 1862 Park Road NW, 
Washington, D.C., Chairman, Federal Af- 
fairs Commitee. 

Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin, 4555 16th Ave., 
NE, Seattle, Wash., Chairman, Committee 
on 1954-55 Program Leaflet. 

Rev. Homer A. Jack, 1405 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Ill., Chairman, Resolutions Com- 
mittee. ; 

Ralph A. MacGilvra, 21 Laurel Ave., 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass., Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements. 

Rey. Tracy M. Pullman, 834 Edison, De- 
troit 6, Mich., Chairman, Nominations Com- 
mittee. 

Those who have suggestions to make to 
any of these committees are asked to write 
to their chairmen. 


Tucson raises funds, 
acquires land to build 


The Unitarian Church of Tuscon reports 
a fund of $20,000 and a three-acre lot, given 
free, to be used for the building of a church. 
A house has been purchased as a temporary 
parsonage, which will release money for 
furthering the building program. 

Plans for the building, designed by Ed- 
mund Sutterley, have been accepted, and the 
program is now awaiting final authorization 
from the church, after plans of future financ- 
ing have been considered. 


Ministers’ wives view slides 


At the mid-winter meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Ministers’ Wives Association, on Janu- 
ary 26th in Boston, Mrs. Walter D. Kring 
presented a program based on her recent 
trip to Japan. While in the Orient last sum- 
mer, where they visited groups of religious 
liberals on behalf of the American Unitarian 
Association and the Universalist Church of 
America, Rev. and Mrs. Kring made a study 
of Japanese ceramics, an interest which they 
both share. At the Boston meeting, Mrs. 
Kring showed slides she had taken in Japan 
and samples of her pottery to the members of 
the Association and their guests, the wives of 
Universalist ministers. 


Nominating committee 
reports slate 


The Nominating Committee of the AUA 
wishes to thank the Regional Officers and 
Directors and the several individuals who 
sent in suggestions for nominees for the 
Board of Directors. The Committee seri- 
ously reviewed each of these suggestions. 

In addition to geographical factors, com- 
mittee leadership and lay-ministerial propor- 
tions, the Committee was cognizant of the 
new By-law provision of Article VIII, Sec- 
tion 2: 

“The Nominating Committee . . . . shall 
seek to avoid having on the Board of Direc- 
tors more ‘than one person from any one 
member church at one time.” 

‘In fulfillment of By-law Article VIII, Sec- 
tion 4 your Nominating Committee presents 
the following nominees for election at the 
Annual Meeting in Boston, May 1954: 


FOR THREE VICE-PRESIDENTS 
(To serve for a term of one year) 


Rev. William P. Jenkins, Toronto, Ontario 
Mr. Lloyd S. Luther, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Frank H. Schramm, Burlington, lowa 


FOR SIX DIRECTORS 
(To serve for a term of three years) 


Mrs. Alfred E. Mudge, Brooklyn, New York 
Rev. Josiah R. Bartlett, Berkeley, California 
Rev. Leon C. Fay, Nashua, New Hampshire 
Rev. Arthur Foote, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Dr. Errold D. Collymore, White Plains, 
New York 
Mr. Abbot Stevens, North Andover, 
Massachusetts 
The Committee calls attention to the pro- 
vision for nomination of officers and direc- 
tors by petition as indicated in By-law Ar- 
ticle VIII, Section 5S. 
Respectfully submitted: 
MRS. HARRY R. BURNS 
GERALD R. FITZPATRICK 
GERALD F. WEARY 
ANGUS deM. CAMERON 
JOSEPH E. DUNIPACE 
ROY L. POPE 
MRS. RICHARD C. WARE, SECRETARY 
LEONARD M. HUNTING, CHAIRMAN 


Alliances stress 
service projects 


In Baltimore, the Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance prepared 125 boxes of Christmas 
presents for the patients in City Hospital. 
Following in the same tradition of “service 
of man,” the Anna D. Sparks Alliance of 
Alton, Illinois, sent packages of clothing to 
a European Unitarian family living in South 
America. The Evening Alliance of New 
Orleans, discovering that many children are 
not attending school regularly because they 
have inadequate clothing, is collecting shoes 
and other clothes to help remedy the situ- 
ation. 

Eighteen foreign students attending col- 
leges in Oklahoma were weekend guests 
recently of the World Fellowship Commit- 
tee of the Women’s Alliance and the First 
Unitarian Church of Oklahoma City. Each 
student was entertained in a parish home 
after a supper and party at the church. 


Churchmanship Pro ject 


Minister offers informal advice on church 
worship service, membership gain 


If a Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin should come 
to your church next Sunday morning, in 
response to your enticing ads, what com- 
ments are they going to make about you 
and your congregation over their Sunday 
dinner? 

Are they going to allow that they never 
heard such a boring sermon (“not as ad- 
vertised,” Mrs. B. would exclaim flippantly), 
or that they never saw such a “cold outfit” 
in their whole lives? Or will they be en- 
thusiastic about going back the following 
Sunday? . 

Your success or failure in the healthy ex- 
pansion of your congregation will depend 
on the reactions of people like the Baldwins 
to what happens in that critical hour and a 
half when they visit your church for the 
first time. Whether or not these newcomers 
are interested is largely up to you. For the 
most part it depends on the intelligent plan- 
ning, the zest and energy you are willing to 
put into your job. 

Set aside 12 to 14 hours a week for ser- 
mon preparation. On Monday begin collect- 
ing ideas, illustrations, and quotes for it, 
and get the sermon in shape by Thursday 
if possible so that come Sunday neither you 
nor your material will sound weary. 

Choose hymns that people can sing, and 
like to sing. Don’t be fussy about their fit- 
ting into the topic of the morning. (Hymn- 
writers haven’t caught up yet with preach- 
ers in the range of their subjects.) Select 
responsives and readings that are meaning- 
ful, inspiring, and brief. Prevent your choir 
(and it takes a patient and kindly stub- 
bornness) from singing anthems that are as 
out of date as the Ptolemaic theory. Your 
prayer (or aspiration) should never be over 
two or three minutes in length; no one ex- 
cept a religious genius can sustain the mood 
of intense worship longer than that. 

If you regard such matters as non-essen- 
tial, the Baldwins will get a sense of stuffi- 
ness rather than of religious vitality, and 
you will probably never see them again. 

Then, of course, in planning your efforts 
for church growth there is another hurdle 
to jump. The church service and the ser- 
mon may be stimulating and uplifting but 
there is still a chance that the Baldwins may 
go away with the impression that yours is 
a cold church. 

The big majority of visitors to your 
church are not afflicted with a hermit-com- 
plex. They appreciate being met at the door 
by a natural and friendly person who con- 
ducts them graciously to a pew. See to it, 
if you can, that your ushers are neither the 
stiff-necked nor the back-slapping type, but 
men who actually enjoy meeting people. 
Suggest that they seat newcomers next to 
folks who will say “Good morning” easily 
and who will introduce them to others later 
on. 

In the Richmond church, instead of plac- 
ing the hospitality commitee at the door to 
shake hands hastily and rather perfunctor- 
ily, we have asked ten or twelve members, 
chosen because they like people, to mingle 


with newcomers in various spots within the 
church auditorium. 

This friendly procedure can be helped 
enormously by a weekly “Coffee Time” after 
the service. If we find in these chats that 
people are really interested we ask, “Would 
you like to have the ‘Richmond Unitarian’ 
sent you for a few weeks so that you'll 
know what’s going on at the church?” 

Nine out of ten say “Yes,” and a good 
proportion of them become regular attend- 
ants—and later members. 

You may wonder how we go about getting 
people to join. For 30 weeks of the church 
year I rarely mention membership either 
from the pulpit or in private conversation— 
an application, perhaps, of Dr. South- 
worth’s injunction about not playing on the 
same string all the time. People, especially 
potential members, dislike being nagged at. 

Although our Richmond constitution pro- 
vides that people may join whenever they 
wish, I have found it wise to concentrate 
on membership-building at only two sea- 
sons in the church year—around Christmas 
and Easter. For four weeks before these 
festivals we write articles in the “Richmond 
Unitarian”about the advantages of mem- 
bership, and I give two-minute talks in the 
morning service announcement period. 

During these four weeks we have in the 
pews (but not out of sight in the hymnal 
racks) printed membership cards for those 
wishing to take part in the coming fellow- 
ship service. 

The Thursday evening before these serv- 
ices we invite to the manse those who have 
signed cards or who have already signed 
the membership book plus anyone who by 
any possible chance might be interested in 
learning more about the Unitarian move- 
ment. I make it very clear that the joiners 
are under no obligation to attend and that 
those who attend are under no obligation 
to join. 

It’s all most informal. At these “classes” 
I speak on Unitarianism for 20 to 30 min- 
utes and then we have an hour to an hour 
and a half of wide open discussion—livened 
frequently by humor and debate. 

During this period I have often asked in- 
dividuals to tell how they had become inter- 
ested in our church. To my amazement I 
have found that a great majority delight in 
giving us a two or three minute account of 
their experience. Their enthusiasm grows 
contagious, a type of “witnessing” running 
counter to our Unitarian tradition, but still 
one of the most rewarding and exciting 
events in my 31 years of active ministry. 

Beginning about two weeks before 
Christmas and Easter I start talking on the 
telephone to prospective members who 
haven’t as yet made up their minds about 
joining. Frequently they ask me to send 
them cards to sign, or suggest that I call 
them again just before the next fellowship 
service. Why the telephone is more effective 
than notes or calling at homes I haven't 
the vaguest idea. I only know that it works. 

As far back as I can remember there has 


always been a hot discussion among Uni- 
tarian ministers as to how a new member 
should actually join a church. In many 
churches a newcomer merely signs the 
membership book any Sunday morning. 
Other churches insist on receiving new 
members in a dignified service two or three 
times a year. 

In Richmond we compromise by using 
both methods. At Christmas and Easter 
those who have signed the membership 
book in recent months plus those who have 
signed the membership cards in that same 
period, plus those who make up their minds 
at the last day or two, all take part in a 
formal Sunday morning service when they 
are given “the right hand of féllowship” by 
the president of the church and the minister. 
Afterwards the Coffee Time is turned into 
a special reception for those who have just 
joined. 

Then, of course, comes the least dramatic 
but most important task of all. After you 
have attracted people to the church and 
after you have taken them into fellowship 
you must gradually integrate them into the 
life of the church. Otherwise some of them, 
feeling they are not needed, will drift away. 
You can hardly blame them. 

There are many ways of absorbing these 
new members. Organizations like the Wom- 
en’s Alliance and the Laymen’s League and 
the groups affiliated with the American Uni- 
tarian Youth should have special meetings 
when they are hosts to the newcomers. 
(Such clubs will find that wholesale invi- 
tations are not as effective as person-to- 
person chats plus offers of transportation. ) 
New members should be given church re- 
sponsibilities in keeping with their qualifi- 
cations. New ushers, teachers, and officers 
are often developed in a very short time. 

In most churches there are not enough 
jobs to go around. For this, as well as for 
other reasons, the principle of rotation 
should be used consistently all the way from 
the church presidency to the ushers. 

There is one job open to everyone,the 
self-appointed job of regular church attend- 
ance, in my book the paramount job of all. 

I must confess to a conviction that is 
almost an obsession. The Sunday morning 
service is the most important function of 
the church. It can be effective only when it 
becomes a collective, creative experience on 
the part of both congregation and minister. 

Convince yourself of that; convince your 
old members and your newcomers that the 
greatest of all contributions they can make 
to their church is their enthusiastic presence 
during the service of worship and their 
spirit of friendliness afterward—then you 
have something magnificent to share with 
the many Unitarians-who-don’t-know-it, in- 
visible at present because of our negligence. 

DILWORTH LUPTON 


LEAGUE COUNCIL MEETS: The annual 
conference of the National Council of th> 
Laymen’s League will be held at the Church 
of All Souls, New York, on the 12th and 
13th of February. On Friday, there will be 
a reception for members. Saturday will be 
devoted to business sessions, a visit to UN 
headquarters, and, in the evening, a dinn*r 
for members and their wives. Principal 
speakers will be J. Ray Shute, president of 
the League, and J. Edward Lumbard, Jr., 
U.S. Attorney for the Southern District of 
New York. 


NEWS 


Minister raps local American Legion stand 
on Chaplin films, United World Federalists 


Rev. Jack A. Kent, minister of the Long 
Beach (Calif.) Unitarian Church, rated 
front-page mewspaper coverage recently 
when he criticized the local American Le- 
gion Post for what he termed “a deliberate 
assault” upon “the cultural freedom of the 
citizens of our community.” His statement 
was issued in answer to the legion com- 
mander’s public criticism of the Municipal 
Art Center for its decision to show a series 
of Charlie Chaplin films and to grant meet- 
ing space to the United World Federalists. 

Mr. Kent said of the Chaplin series, “It 
is startling that the American Legion should 
protest Chaplin’s artistic work done in the 
1920’s on the grounds that it disagrees with 
his political point of view in 1953.” In re- 
gard to the Federalists, he stated flatly that 
“the UWF is not a subversive organization.” 


VETERAN SCHWEITZER NURSE VIS- 
ITS: Mlle. Emma Haussknecht, principal 
member of the nursing and supervisory staff 
of Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s hospital at Lam- 
barene, recently visited The Community 
Church of New York, where her topic 
on the Community Forum was “Albert 
Schweitzer’s Work,” and the Unitarian 
Church of Evanston, Ill., where Dr. Homer 
Jack devoted his sermon to the subject, 
“Schweitzer’s Reverence for Life,” in prepa- 
ration for her visit. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION: Po- 
litically speaking, both sides of the question 
were well represented recently in the First 
Unitarian Church of Youngstown, when 
Elton Luckhart, a member of that church 
was campaign manager for Republicans, 
and Bob Anderson, also a member, was on 
the Platform Committee for the Democrats, 
in the recent Youngstown elections. 
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IN A LAND OF SUNSHINE: New minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Orlando, 
Florida, is Rev. John C. Fuller. Shown at the 
formal installation ceremony in December 
are, left to right, Dr. A. Powell Davies, who 
conducted the service; Mr. Fuller; John 
Masek, president of the Board of Trustees; 
and Rey. Joseph Barth, who delivered the 
“charge to the minister.” 


RING OUT WILD BELLS: Rev. Horace 
F. Westwood and Architect Thomas E. 
Greacen spent many noisy hours recently at 
the Southern Pacific Railroad yards in 
Houston—clanging bells. When old steam 
locomotives wear out and are dismantled, 
the engine bells are made available to 
churches—and the belfry of the First Uni- 
tarian Church was empty. According to the 
Houston newsletter, the church emissaries 
“selected two with harmonizing tones guar- 
anteed to ring out above the traffic noises 
of busy Fannin Street.” The bells will be 
hung as part of the Ruth Stewart Memorial. 


UNITARIAN BROADCASTS 


Sunday 
California San Diego KCBQ (1170) 8:30 a.m. 
District of Columbia Washington WCFEM 7:00 p.m. 
Illinois Chicago WJJD (1160) 11:00 a.m. 
Indiana Indianapolis WFBM (1260) 9:15 a.m. 
South Bend WHOT (1490) 9:15 a.m. 
Iowa Sioux City KCOM (620) 10:00 a.m. 
Kentucky Louisville WGRC (790) LO4ogaae 
Louisiana New Orleans WTPS (940) 9:00 a.m. 
Massachusetts Boston WCOP 12:05 p.m. 
Framingham WBRK (1340) 10:30 a.m. 
New Bedford 
Pittsfield 
(1st and 3rd Sunday WNBH-WFMR (1340) 11:00 a.m. 
each month) WKOxX (1190) 10:45 a.m. 
Nebraska Omaha (660) 9:15 a.m. 
North Carolina Charlotte WIST 10:30 a.m. 
Ohio Toledo WTOL (1230) 10:05 a.m. 
Pennsylvania Pittsburgh KDKA 
(first Sunday each month) 
Wisconsin Madison WIBA (1310) 10:00 a.m. 
Wednesday 
Minnesota Willmar KWLM (1340) 8:00 p.m. 
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Greeley nominated as 
next A.U.A. moderator 


William Roger Greeley, nominated for the 
position of moderator of the AUA at the 
biennial conference in Andover, Mass., is a 
well-known Massachusetts architect and 
prominent Unitarian layman. ; 

Mr. Greeley was formerly president of his 
professional organization and of the Massa- 
chusetts Building Congress. He served his 
state as chairman of the Board of Standards 
and Appeals after the Cocoanut Grove holo- 
caust. He is now chairman of the Greater 
Boston Area Council and vice-president of the 
Trustees of Reservations in Massachusetts. 

Long active in Unitarian affairs, he has 
been a lifelong member of the First Parish of 
Lexington, a member of the Isles of Shoals 
Association, clerk of the Christian Register 
board, a director of the AUA, and president 
of the Senexet House board. He is past presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Laymen’s League and 
was a member of both the first and second 
joint Commissions on Federal Union and 
received a citation for church design from 
the Religious Arts Guild. 

Mr. Greeley was born in Lexington, May 
12, 1881. He received his B.S. and M.S. 
from Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and in 1945 an honorary A.E.D. from Bos- 
ton University, of which he is at present a 
trustee. He has been a member of the firm 
of Kilham, Hopkins, Greeley and Brodie 
since 1915, and is a Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects. He is author of The 
Essence of Architecture and An Architect 
Muses. 
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William Roger Greeley 


A Good Joke 


Two of the “world’s finest cartoonists” 
(according to the Laguna Beach Post), Ed 
Nofziger and Roger Armstrong, used their 
talents recently to help Laguna Unitarians 
raise money for their building fund. 

Nofziger drew cartoons of animals, and 
Roger Armstrong, the animator of Ella 
Cinders, illustrated Little Red Riding Hood 
for a smorgasbord supper audience of 100 
people. More than $100 was cleared at the 
supper for the future building of the fellow- 
ship group. 


BALBOA ENACTS RELIGION: The Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of Balboa, Canal Zone, 
has participated in many community service 
projects including a gift of glasses to chil- 
dren of a local school (with funds raised by 
a buffet supper). 


: “Dr. Pious Cyrus’ (John 
W., minister) delivered a popular discourse 
on “Life” at a recent Fun and Music night 
program in the First Unitarian Church, 
Omaha. 


Unitarian chosen as Protestant 
consultant for Children’s Court 


Dr. Virginia Hurlburt Johnson, member 
of the First Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., has a new job as the first Protestant 
consultant in the Brooklyn Children’s Court. 
A psychiatric social worker, Dr. Johnson 
has worked at the Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington, at the Riggs Clinic in Pittsfield, 
Mass., at the Judge Baker Guidance Clinic 
in Boston, and in the Child Guidance Clinic 
at the U.S. Army General Hospital in 
Germany. 

After a four-week “preliminary period” of 
analyzing what would be required of her in 
her new job, Dr. Johnson found that in 
“case after case the children that come to 
this court do not come from families that 
go to church or synagogue except rarely.” 
‘She thinks that this may be the clue to the 
program’s success. She is particularly en- 
thusiastic about what she considers to be 
the most vital aspect of the program—the 
fact that “the churches are doing it. The 
tremendous role that the churches play and 
have played throughout the whole develop- 
ment of social work is too often over- 
looked,” she says. “The church is the great 
broad expression of people’s desire to do 
something for those who need help. When 
something needed to be done, they pio- 
neered. And they are at it again.” 


CONGRATULATIONS AND _ FARE- 
WELL; The Gilbert Switzers, members of 
the Unitarian Society of New Haven, are 
about to depart to Europe where Mr. Switzer 
will spend nine months studying industrial 
design under a DiDombrosky Fellowship 
from Yale. Mr. Switzer recently had a port- 
able lamp exhibit at the Yale Art Gallery. 


Minister aids in 
Community Relations Council 


Members of the Unitarian Church of Fort 
Worth, long active in work toward better 
human relations in the community, have 
been instrumental in the formation of a 
Community Relations Council. Rev. Rex 
Aman is one of four members on an or- 
ganization committee for the new group, 
which will work on problems arising from 
racial and religious prejudice and discrimi- 
nation as they appear in group tensions 
within the community. 


Fortune features 
N. Y. Unitarian 


Frederic W. Ecker, president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co. and a promi- 
nent New York Unitarian, was honored in 
Fortune magazine recently with a double- 
page illustrated personality feature. Mr. 
Ecker, the magazine noted, presides “over 
more assets—almost $12 billion now—than 
any other private individual in history,” and 
the company he leads is responsible to 34 
million customer-owners. 


UNITARIAN TERMED ‘ATHEIST’: 
George D. Stoddard, A.U.A. Moderator in 
1950-51 and former president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, recently appeared before 
the Illinois Krebiozin Commission to testify 
under oath. A lawyer, formerly a prosecut- 
ing attorney, who sought to make a case 
against Dr. Stoddard, thereupon objected on 
the ground that he “understood” Dr. Stod- 
ard had once been “termed an atheist,” 
and that as such he could not take an oath. 


CHOSEN COUNSELLOR: Mrs. Ellsworth 
Turner of the Westminster Unitarian 
Church in Providence, Rhode Island, was 
recently elected as National Counsellor of 
the Sons and Daughters of Liberty. 


Unitarians of the Month 


Gifts, tribute mark 
minister’s retirement 


The title of Minister Emeritus of All Souls 
Unitarian Church, Indianapolis, was con- 
ferred on Dr. E. Burdette Backus upon his 
retirement, January 1. His appointment to 
this office; according to the motion of the 
Board of Trustees, is “to extend without 
termination.” 

At a “Recognition Dinner” Dr. and Mrs. 
Backus were presented with a “farewell 
purse” of $2,600 and a silver tray, which had 
the autographs of dozens of members of the 
congregation inscribed on a parchment under 
the glass bottom. Rabbi Maurice Goldblatt 
of the Indianapolis Hebrew Congregation 
gave the minister a seven-branch cande- 
labrum (a menorah) as a symbol of the 
friendship of the two congregations. 

Dr. Backus served parishes in Erie (Penn.), 
Los Angeles, and Des Moines, before coming 
to the Indianapolis church in 1938. He and 
Mrs. Backus are going to Tacoma, Wash., 
where he will spend six months as interim 
minister, prior to his complete retirement. 


Decade Dinner honors minister 


Rey. and Mrs. William P. Jenkins were 
feted at a Decade Dinner recently on the 
occasion of their tenth anniversary at the 
First Unitarian Congregation in Toronto, 
Ontario. Two hundred persons attended the 
banquet, at which local civic leaders and 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot spoke in tribute of 
the minister’s service. 


AN ANGEL STORY: Janet Field Heath, 
Trenton Unitarian and well-known author 
of children’s stories, recently had her eighth 
book published—The Little Lost Angel. 
In her story, Mrs. Heath seeks to dramatize 
the real spirit of Christmas for children of 
the primary grades. 


Sermon titles of the month 


“The Rightness Of Sometimes Being Wrong” 


“The Invisible Church In The Visible Congregation” 


“The Still Small Voice Of Gratitude” 
“Don’t Bury Your Religion” 


“God—tThe Rejected Father.” 


“The Importance Of Forgetting” ......... 
“The Human Christ” 
“If I Were The Devil” 
“On The Advantage Of A Few Frustrations” 
“Depth Conflict: Enmity vs. Love” 


“Period: New Paragraph” 
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Rev. Robert Terry Weston, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Rev. Straughan L. Gettier, 
Princeton, New Jersey 
Rev. J. Robert Smudski, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Rev. Erwin A. Gaede, 
South Bend, Indiana 
Rev. Donald W. McKinney, 
Brooklyn, New York 
Rey. Waldemar Argow, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Dr. Robert Killam, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Rev. Jack A. Kent, 
Long Beach, California 
Dr. Phillips Osgood, 
Orange, New Jersey 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Rev. Alfred W. Hobart 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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Value of church records 
stressed by reader 


Our older churches are not only strong 
and vigorous parishes today but they are 
also a distinguished part of our national 
history and of the religious development of 
America. Many of them have priceless 
treasures in manuscript records—some going 
back three centuries and more and continu- 
ing down to the present day. Dozens of 
these parishes have published portions of 
their church records while others have 
printed excellent histories of their churches. 
The Colonial Society of Massachusets has 
published two volumes of the Plymouth 
Church Records, 1620-1859, 848 pages, 
magnificently done. Mr. Thwing’s History 
of the First Church in Roxbury, 1630-1904; 
Mr. Foote’s Annals of King’s Chapel; Rec- 
ords of the First Church in Dorchester, 
1636-1734; Records of the Brattle Street 
Church, 1699-1872; and those of the West 
Church in Boston; Robbins’ History of The 
Second Church in Boston, etc., are splendid 
examples. Such church records not only be- 
long to the parish itself, but in a broader 
way are the property of the whole nation. 
Church and town were one in the 17th and 
18th centuries and the church and town 
records supplement each other. 

The Standing Committees of our churches 
cannot be too careful in their custody of 
these treasured records. Whenever possible 
copies should be made and deposited with 
a suitable Historical Society for safe keep- 
ing. Fire, dampness, neglect, loaning to un- 
reliable persons have caused the loss and 
destruction of many valuable church rec- 
ords of every parish. They should be kept 
in a fire-proof safe, or bank vault, or in a 
fire-proof building or manuscript room. No 
self-respecting church should allow careless- 
ness to endanger the safety and preservation 
of its records. 

Moreover, the present will itself soon be- 
come “history” and every church, young or 
old, should gather together and preserve all 
its casual printed records: ordination and 
installation programs, church calendars, as 
well as the records of its auxiliary societies 
such as the Alliance, Laymen’s League, 
Benevolent Societies, Young People’s groups, 
Sunday School records and their attendance 
records, etc. No one can say how valuable 
these may be in days to come. Lists of pres- 
ent day parishioners and church members 
are of primary value for the future. 

Take care of your records—old or new. 

FREDERICK L. WEIS. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Announcements of the seven-field 
curriculum are now available. 


Scholarships granted 
to qualified students. 
PRESIDENT 


WALLACE W. ROBBINS 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 
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YOUR CHURCH- 


and its fund-raising potential 


Church fund-raising—whether for building or budget—presents - 
many seemingly insurmountable problems. Yet experience indicates— 
and the record of Wells Organizations bears it out—that your 
own church’s fund-raising potential may be as much as three times 
what you think it is. A 

Simply by contacting the nearest Wells offi you can receive 
confidential advice on your church’s financial problems, and competent 
counsel on its fund-raising potential .. . without cost or obligation. 

With the world’s most extensive experience in church financial 
counselling, Wells offers your church sound, dignified, professional 
assistance with its fund-raising program. 

So, before your church takes any action on a fund-raising 
program, phone or write your nearest Wells office. And send today for 
your interesting free copy of ““The Churches Answer Your Questions” 
—written by leaders of churches which have recently conducted 
successful fund-raising programs the Wells Way. 


: HOUSTON, 711 Main St 


LOS ANGELES, Stati 
LOUISVILLE, Martin-Brow 


2 2S oe a oe oe oe oe oe oe oe 


eum FREE BOOKLET COUPON ==== 


WELLS ORGANIZATIONS, 
Suite 1026, 222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6 


Please send FREE Booklet 
“The Churches Answer Your Questions” to: 


Name. ee 
Church SES eee 
Addretsi.-= 3 28 2 Sa ee Se Fone 
hy = Ss ee ee rate 
0 We would like a Wells officer to meet with us at no cost or obligation. 
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Index to Vol. 132 (1953) 


Melvin Arnold 


Arthur Bestor 
John Nicholls Booth 


Edward A. Cahill 
Raymond Calkins 
William H. Cartwright 
Abram T. Collier 


Jonathan Daniels 
A. Powell Davies 
A. Powell Davies 
Karl Deutsch 


Henry Wilder Foote 
Stephen H. Fritchman 


Claude M. Fuess 


Elliott S. Goldman 
William Roger Greeley 


Gordon D. Hall 
Gordon D. Hall 


Gordon D. Hall 
Learned Hand 
Welthy Halstead 
Donald Harrington 
Donald Harrington 
Ethelyn M. Hartwich 
Alfred W. Hobart 
‘Duncan Howlett 


Homer Jack 
Howard Mumford Jones 


Howard E. Kershner 
James R. Killian, Jr. 


Controversial Publishing Today May 
Education’s Open Door to Tyranny Mar. 
Modern Pilgrim in the Holy Land Dec. 
The Founding of Schweitzer College Jan. 
Protestantism is Really “Catholic” Jan. 
Facts Not Epithets Needed Jul. 
A Businessman’s “New Heresy” Apr. 
Ku Klux Klanners, 1953 Oct. 
A Study in Tyranny May 
Men of Faith vs. Men of Fear Jul. 
For a New Birth of Freedom Nov. 
Charles W. Eliot: Churchman Dec. 
In Rebuttal: Are Unitarians 

Intolerant? Dec. 
The Perils of Orthodoxy Oct. 
Lord Acton and Catholic Power Feb. 
Conservatives Wanted! Oct. 


Congress and the Rightist Extremists Sept. 
How Reliable is Protestantism’s 

Accuser? Nov. 
The Hate-Your-Neighbor Campaign Feb. 
Suspicion, Orthodoxy, and Democracy Jan. 


I Experience Revolution in India Feb. 
Nationalists and Fellow Travelers Apr. 
Twin Springs of Anti-Semitism Feb. 
Why I Am a Unitarian Sept. 
Excitement in the South Feb. 
Why Unitarians Celebrate Easter Mar. 
Sunday at I[1: Segregation Hour Feb. 
Cowardice and Conformity 

(Emerson anniversary) Jul. 
A ‘Libertarian’ Reply Sept. 


Science: Ally, not Foe, of Religion Mar. 


E. G. Lee 
William W. Lewis 


Francis P. Locke 


George N. Marshall 
Jack Mendelsohn, Jr. 
Agnes E. Meyer 
Irving R. Murray 


Phillips Endicott Osgood Oldenbarneveldt 


Kenneth L. Patton 


Leslie T. Pennington 


Curtis W. Reese 
Ralph Lord Roy 
Ralph Lord Roy 


Emerson S. Schwenk 


Thomas Sorenson 
Pitirim A. Sorokin 
George D. Stoddard 
George D. Stoddard 
Michael Straight 


Pierre Van Paassen 


Carl Hermann Voss 


Warren B. Walsh 
Warren B. Walsh 
Jacques N. Whitfield 
Earl Morse Wilbur 


H. Van R. Wilson 


Rolland Emerson Wolfe 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


at Weston 
M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 


school seeks to make both life and learning a 
creative process. Inter-racial. Inter-cultural. Non- 
sectarian. Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 


in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and individual sports 
including skiing. Sixty-acre country campus. 10 miles 
west of Boston. Grades: Boarding 9-12; Day 7-12. 
For catalog address: 


Elizabeth C. Belcher, Registrar, 
Weston 93, Mass. 


. CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, opposite 
the Public Garden. Rey. Dana McLean Greely, D.D., Min- 
ister; Miss Susan M. Andrews, Director of Religious Educa- 
tion; Mr. John B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 
Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult Group, 
9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 p.m.; College Age and 
Young Adults, 6:00 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper 
Service, 5:30 p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH, 874 Beacon 
St., the Rey. Clayton Brooks Hale, and the Rev. Todd 
James Taylor, Ministers. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 
a.m.; Church School 11 a.m.; Children’s Church 11:40 
a.m.; Morning Worship 11 a.m.; Junior Highers 3 p.m.; 
High Schoolers 5 p.m.; College-Age Supper 7 p.m. 
THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND OF EMERSON 
WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VISITORS. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686) Corner Tremont and 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. Rev. R. 
Plagenz, Assistant. Elwood E. Gaskill, M.A. (Mus.), 
Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Service, 11 A. M. Half 
Hour of Organ Music Monday at 12:10. Noonday Services 
with guest preachers Tuesday through Friday. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 16th and 
Harvard Sts. Minister: A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday serv- 
ices, 11 a.m, School of oe gre ada a.m. Chureh office 
open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. C. Staples, Executive 
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Martyrs of Silence and Flame Oct. 
The State of Federal Union: 

A Symposium Jul. 
Middle East Ferment Oct. 
In Defiance of the Times Nov 
Fear, Controversy and Americanism May 
Don’t Sell Freedom Cheap Dec 
The State of Federal Union: 

a Symposium Jul. 

Oct. 
In Rebuttal: The Totalitarianism 

of the Middle Dec 
The State of Federal Union: 

a Symposium Jul. 
The 100-Year Revolution Sept. 
God, Free Enterprise, and Anarchy Apr. 
‘Mr. Protestant’ (Oxnam) and the 

Inquisitors Sept. 
The State of Federal Union: 

a Symposium Jul. 
The Mecca Airlift Jan. 
This I Believe Sept. 
Paranoids vs. the People Oct. 
The School Master’s on the Spot Mar. 
Communists in the Churches May 
The Judeo-Christian Cleavage Apr. 
Defense of Two Americans: 

Holmes, Wise Novy. 
Academic Freedom—for Whom? Mar. 
Malenkov and His Rivals Apr. 
The Archetype of the Heretic Dec. 
Servetus’ Ordeal—Seen 400 Years 

Later May 
In Rebuttal: Can Economic Law 

Be ‘Violated’? No\ 
Are You a “Lip-Service” Liberal? Jan. 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Frederick May Eliot, President 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Founded by Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
and based on the mottoes 
Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 
Lend a hand. 


Keep the Lend a Hand spirit alive by 
becoming a member of the Society. 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 
Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 
Sarah N. Whitman, Executive Secretary 


Picture Rock Ranch 
Picturesque Riding Country 


Sizzling Steaks Cowboy Biscuits 
Relaxing in the sun 


15 miles from Tucson 
Winslow C. Sisson Cortaro, Arizona 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
*0O1 will be interested in this modern Folding 
Bancuet Table. Write for Catalog and special 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 


THE MONROE COMPANY GET Te LIL Vl RAPE COLFAX. JOWA 


GOWN PULPIT 


CHOIR 
Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 


Write for exteleg Hi? 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 


7 WEST 36 ST * NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


POTTER'S BOOKS 


We will pay original list price or better 
for good used copies of any of Dr. C. F. 
Potter’s early books—Story of Religion 
(1st, 2nd, 3rd or foreign eds), Is THAT in 
the Bible, Humanism a New Religion, Hu- 


manizing Religion, Technique of Happiness, 
Beyond the Senses, and sets (4) of Straton- 


Potter Debates . Or we will exchange 
for above his recent books, Creative Per- 
sonality, The Preacher & I (autobiography), 
or forthcoming (Mar. 28) The Faiths Men 
Live By. Send postcard description: we 
make offer. We will pay book postage both 
ae Re Humanist Society, 2109 B’way, 
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“A voyage of self-discovery ... 


able (Lent begins March 3) 


TAKING DOWN 


) 
5 
4 
4 
4 
ie 1954 Lenten Manual is now avail- 
| 


THE DEFENSES 


by Arthur Foote 


minister of Unity Church 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


{ sidered an appropriate time for personal 
meditation, for concentrated thought up- 
on the purposes and the meaning of 


religion. 
Zi 


Says the editor of this year’s manual: 
“This 


meet ourselves face to face, 


manual is designed to help us 


4 
) 
\ 
) 
) 
\ 
\ 
) 
4 
| The Lenten weeks have long been con- 
) 
) 
4 
4 
) 
: and take 
true account of what we find. Psycho- 
logically speaking, we go about heavily 
armored in defenses of our own creating, 
defenses which sever us from others and 
hide us even from ourselves. Here is an 
invitation to go to work on personal dis- 


armament, to set forth on a voyage of 
self-discovery.’ 


Zh 


In this miniature anthology of de- 
votional 
men like C. C. Jung, Albert Schweitzer, 


Henri Amiel, Kierkegaard, Keats, Donne, 


masterpieces are writings of 


Marcus Aurelius, Montaigne, Rainer 


Maria Rilke, Robert Browning. 


An early order will bring an early 
delivery. 


The Beacon Press 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send me .... copies of TAKING 
DOWN THE DEFENSES at 10¢ each. 
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Reprinted from Publisher’s Weekly, Spring Announcement Issue. 


“In the tradition of free inquiry’’ 


BEACON BOOKS: SPRING 1954 


FEBRUARY 


HELLENISM AND THE 


MODERN WORLD 


GILBERT MURRAY tells why he believes 
the Greek tradition may point the only way 
to continued Western leadership. 

Cloth, $1.50; Paper, 75¢ Feb. 17 


THE HUMAN TRADITION 
By H. J. BLACKMAN. .$3.00 Feb. 17 


IN QUEST OF NEW ETHICS 
By CHARLES MAYER. An optimistic 
Frenchman gives straightforward answers to 
current ethical problems. $4.00 Feb. 24 


HUMANISM AS THE NEXT STEP 


By LLOYD and MARY MORAIN. The 
scientific point of view in ethical and re- 
ligious questions. $2.00 Feb. 24 


MARCH 


PEOPLE’S PADRE 


By EMMETT McLOUGHLIN. The au- 
tobiography of one of America’s most 


noted Franciscans and his spiritual pil- 
grimage—from priest to citizen. Next 
week’s PW has full details. 

: $3.95 March 22 


THE TESTAMENT OF LIGHT 


An Anthology of the Religious Spirit 
Edited by GERALD BULLETT. Non-sec- 
tarian. $3.00 March 24 


ELIZABETHAN 
NON-CONFORMIST TEXTS 


Sources for Elizabethan Ecclesiastical History 
Edited by ALBERT PEEL and LELAND 
H. CARLSON. Volume III: The Writings 
of Henry Barrow. $7.00 March 


APRIL 
THE WAYS AND POWER OF LOVE 


Types, Factors, and Techniques of 

Moral Transformation 
By PITIRIM A. SOROKIN. The culmina- 
tion of 35 years of scientific research by the 
founder of the Harvard Research Center in 
Creative Altruism. $6.00 April 14 


FORMS AND TECHNIQUES OF 


ALTRUISTIC AND SPIRITUAL GROWTH 
A Symposium edited by 
PITIRIM A. SOROKIN. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


$6.00. April 14 
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FREE CHURCHES AND 
CHRISTIAN UNITY 


By MARION JOHN BRADSHAW. A criti- 
cal view of the Ecumenical Movement and 
the World Council of Churches. 

$4.00 April 21 


MAY 


THE WAYS OF MANKIND 


Edited with running commentary by 
WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT. Anthro- 
pology for the popular market. 20 draw- 
ings. $5.00 May 


MAN AGAINST THE CHURCH 


The Struggle Between Religion and 
Ecclesiasticism 


By DUNCAN HOWLETT. What happens to 
the man who on Sundays says “I believe,” 
and repeats a creed which in his heart he 
does not believe at all? $3.50 May 19 


INQUIRY INTO INQUIRIES 


Essays in Social Theory 


By ARTHUR F. BENTLEY, co-author with 
John Dewey of Knowing and the Known. 
$6.00 May 


RELIGION WITHOUT MAGIC 


By PHILLIPS ENDECOTT OSGOOD. 
Criticizes the “‘magic’”’ practiced by various 
established religions and suggests a new, 
more realistic religion. $3.50 May 


GERMAN HISTORY 


Some New German Views 


Edited by HANS KOHN. Representative 
statements from German leaders on Ger- 
many’s future. $4.00 May 


A HISTORY OF THE HARVARD 
DIVINITY SCHOOL 


A Symposium edited by GEORGE H. WIL- 
LIAMS. The first full-length history. 
$3.00 May 


POCKET GUIDE TO 
UNITARIANISM 
Hard Covers, $1.50; Paper, 50¢. 


May 


AMERICAN DEMAGOGUES 
20th Century © 
By REINHARD H. LUTHIN. From Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan to Joe McCarthy, 
this book shows why the men who have 


contrived to become Mobmasters of 
America have failed. $5.00 July 


